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PROGRESS, TRADE AND PEACE 


By E. STUART KIRBY 


At a time when so many disingenuous 
efforts are being made, in worldwide pub- 
licity, to emphasise and exaggerate the 
extent of international difficulties, dis- 
agreements and tensions, it is ‘an absolute 
duty to draw full attention to the very 
large area of actual agreement and 
collaboration which really does exist in 
international affairs. Extremists of 
right and left (not to mention the 
Egocentre) are so busy crying danger, 
havoc and alarm, that it is necessary 
to recall that even now their convinced 
followers represent only a distinct min- 
ority of the human race. 7 The majority 
are just getting on with their ordinary 
useful lives. 

Some among the majority are doing 
constructive work, in the direction of a 
measure of international and inter-racial 
agreement, and of machinery for its 
implementation, which is something new 
in history. Instances were given in two 
recent articles in these pages. Another 
field is’ discussed below: the field of 
international trade. This is a matter 
of supreme importance. World trade is 
the royal road to both peace and progress. 
The more trade there is, the more 
widely it is diffused, and the freer it is, 
the less the likelihood of war. The 
greater, the broader and the freer the 
trade, the more fully and rapidly im- 
provements are diffused and exchanged 
throughout the world. 

Observe the pitiful results to which 
lead current denials of these funda- 
mental axioms. The Communists are 
obliged to pretend that China’s national 
safety is endangered iby free contact 
with the chief trading nations, whom 
they represent as eager to attack their 
customers, impoverish them and _ cut 
their throats; but to pretend that de- 
pendence on Russia is China’s salvation. 
In the Soviet Union proper, the nidi- 
eulous doctrine is enforced that Russia 
is technically far ahead of the rest of 
the world, and always has been, all the 
historic inventions having been made 
by Russians. For the peoples of Russia’s 
semi-colonial areas, a particular warn- 
ing was given in the State Trials in 
Roumania in 1949: one of the charges of 
high treason against the accused was 
that they had thought that the trade 


interests of Roumania and Russia might 
not necessanily coincide at all points and 
on all occasions. As Hongkong people 
well know, little better is to be expected 
from some fanatics in the anti-Com- 
munist camp, who would pull a whole 
house down because they say they smell 


a rat. 
* * * 


Let us turn away, as often as we can, 
from the insanities, and always keep in 
mind the sound work that is in hand. 

One field of good work since the 
war has been the clarification of in- 
ternational tariff relations. Customs 
barriers, between the lange number of 
nations which collaborate positively in 
the United Nations, have been consi- 
derably reduced and rationalised. In 
the process, much light has been shed 
on the nature, prospects and problems 
of world trade. The first of a series 
of International Tariff Conferences was 
(neld at Geneva in 1947: 23 countries 
made a General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs (GATT), embodying agreed 
concessions between themselves, negotia- 
ting assurances, and formulating general 
conditions of trade. This was open to 
the adhesion of further countries, and 
a number did join, at a second (smaller) 
conference at Annecy in 1949. 

The general principles and procedure 
were in line with the requirements of 


the U.N. “Havana Charter,’ aiming at 
the elaboration of an International 
Trade Organisation (ITO). Bilateral 


negotiations are ‘theld simultaneously be- 
tween pairs of countries, which are fol- 
lowed by larger concourses at which 
the aim is to generalise among much 
langer groupings of countries, the con- 
cessions ‘given in the bilateral compacts. 

The third conference of this sort was 
completed at Torquay about six weeks 
ago. It carried the same course further, 
and confirmed and extended the agree- 
ments previously made. Certain difficul- 
ties were evident, but the amount of 
negotiation was large; a notable list 
of concessions is the result, which will 
extend over a considerable part of world 
trade by the end of this year, and will 
do much to facilitate and regularise its 
flow. Including those now in process 
of joining, the countries concerned ac- 
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count for nearly 85% of world exports 
and imports. 

Twenty-five countries participated in 
negotiations at Torquay, which were 
already Contracting Parties to the 
General Agreement (viz. Australia, 
Benelux Union, Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, 


Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominica, Finland, France, Greece, 
Haiti, India, Indonesia, Italy, New 


Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, S. Africa, 
S, Rhodesia, Sweden, U.K. and U.S.A.) 
Four contracting states did not par- 
ticipate at Torquay, having no fresh 
negotiations to make at present, viz., 
Burma, Liberia, Nicaragua and Syria. 
And one government notified its with- 
drawal from the General Agreement— 
the National Government of China 
(Formosa). 

The Peking Government has not yet 
stated its position in this matter. It 
will be noted that only one Communist 
country participated at Torquay, namely 
Czechoslovakia. It gave notice that it 
considered negotiations to bring Western 
Germany into the agreement ito be 
“flegal,” and stated also that it did not 
recognise the government of South 
Korea; it may perhaps use these as 
reasons for withdrawing from the 
agreements, should it be ordered to do 
so in the future. 

The following 7 countries negotiated 
at Torquay to join the Agreement: 
Austria, (West) German Federal Re- 
public, (South) Korea, Peru, Philippines, 
Turkey and Uruguay. Admission is not 
immediate or automatic. The case of 
each candidate-country is taken separ- 
ately, and the decision to admit requires 
a two-thirds majority of the existing 
members. Uruguay's application is the 
furthest advanced, of this present 
group; it had already been notified at 
Annecy in 1949. Signatures were still 
being collected on the other six cases, 
for which the closing date is October 
next. It is agreed that an integral part 
of the Torquay discussions is the pro- 
longation of all existing agreements 
under the Geneva and Annecy accords 
(with latitude for changes as required 
at any time by altered circumstances) 
until the beginning of 1954. 

* * * 


The widest negotiators at Torquay 
appear to be—(the following figures are 
of course of a sort which give only a 
rough idea)—Austria and West Germany, 
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which each: made negotiations with 21 
countries. Turkey followed with 18, 
France with 17, Canada, Denmark, 
Nonway had 16 each, Sweden and U.S.A. 
15, Italy and Philippines. 14, Peru 183, 
Benelux and U.K. 9, India, Indonesia 
and S. Africa 8, Czechoslovakia 7, 
Australia 6, Finland, Korea and Pakis- 
tan 5, Chile, Greece and S, Rhodesia 
and Uruguay 4, Dominica and New 
Zealand 3, Brazil, Ceylon and Haiti 2. 
Total, 147 pairs of bilateral negotiations 
concluded, in all. 

The European, or Western Hemis- 
phere, countries in general have 
evidently a trade pattern already much 
clarified and systematised. A full ac- 
count of this would require much time 
and space, It may be of interest, how- 
ever, to note here which negotiations 
were in question at Torquay on the 
part of East. Asian countries. Such 
were: 

Ceylon with: Germany, S. Africa. 

India with: Austria, Canada, Den- 
mark, Germany, Indonesia, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Turkey. 

Indonesia with: Austria, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, India, 
Stweden, U.S.A. 

Korea’ with: Canada, 
France, Norway, U.S.A. 

Pakistan with: Austria, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Turkey. 

Philippines with: Australia, Benelux, 
Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, India, Italy, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, U.K. 

The benefit which these six Asian 
nations alone, will secure from this 
batch of 42 agreements for trade con- 
tracts and the reciprocal reduction of 
barriers, is evidently large. Compari- 
sons are odious, but it is necessary to 
reply in kind to certain regimes which 
afe not shy in making odious remarks 
about others; and to invite them to cal- 
éulate by’how much such benefit is 
greater than that which any Asian coun- 
try is going concurrently to get out of 
Russia. 

But the share of the six Asian 
countries in this matter is only part of 
a general and continuing scheme which 
will briag worldwide benefit to all its 
participants, indirectly as well as direct- 
ly. That is the real answer, and the 
real crux of the question. It is also 
the ultimate measure of the success 
of this field of United Nations 
work;. which, like all United Na- 
tions work, is net to be regarded in 
isolation but as an integral and co- 
ordinated part of the overall function. 
inig of the U.N. 

The remark must also be made that 
it is entirely typical of the false and un- 
intelligent presentation of the news to 
the general public in the present age, 
that this Torquay Conference should 
have been reported in terms and. styles 
that made it look either a complete 
failure or at best a bureaucratic waste 
of time. Why? Because the main 
points about it which were found 
“newsworthy” were that open, and even 
dramatic, disagreements arose at this 
conference between Britain and the 
United States. That is true; negotia- 
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INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENTS DURING THE YEAR 1950 


In the course of 1950 the balance of 
international payments of the United 
States underwent a notable change. This 
country’s previously large export sur- 
plus of goods and services declined very 
substantially. Indeed, in the third 
quarter of the year it almost reached 
the vanishing point, and in the final 
quarter it reappeared on only 4 modest 
scale. The problem of the foreign “dollar 
shortage”, which had been widely dis- 
cussed for years, tended to recede into 
the background, and increasing attention 
began to be directed to the problems and 
requirements of the defense of the 
Western World. Throughout the year, 
United States exports of goods and 
services financed by means other than 
Government grants and loans actually 
fell short of imports of goods and ser- 
vices, with the result that foreign coun- 
tries as a group were able to increase 
their holdings of dollars and gold sub- 
stantially. ‘he sharp improvement in 
the dollar position of foreign countries 
was highlighted at the end of last year 
by the announcement that aid to the 
United Kingdom under the European 
Recovery Program was being suspend- 
ed, one and a half years before the ter- 
minal date of that program. 

The striking decline in the US export 
surplus (of goods and services) during 
1950 was produced by a succession of 
circumstances. In the first half of the 
year, the reduction of the export sur- 


tions between this pair of countries 
broke down, fairly sharply, on _ this 
occasion. If concessions ‘were to be 


made which Britain very much desired 
in order to assist her export trade, the 
U.S, insisted that the whole question of 
Empire Preferences must be raised, 
with a view to their extensive reduc- 
tion. The U.K. refused to consider any 
concessions in that direction which were 
sufficiently extensive, from the American 
point of view, already; and the Domin- 
ions took the same position. (As a 
“running dog,” the bulldog is on the 
whole a poor performer, by Pekinese 
standards). This disagreement was un- 
fortunate, and the problem, involved is a 
serious one; but it is extreme distortion 
of perspective to represent the confer- 
ence as unsuccessful on that account. 

There are many other difficulties in 
the path of international trade, especial- 
ly in the conditions of the free world. 
The problem is much less complicated 
in the Communist world, where it is a 
simple matter of presentation of a 
schedule by Russia and negotiations and 
disagreements such as those at Torquay 
would be impossible. In the free world, 
however, the possibilities of progress are 
also enormous. It is a very bad thing 
to minimise the difficulties; but it is 
egually bad to ignore the very real 
progress that has been made, and is con- 
tinuing to be made, in the world of free 
international dealings. 


plus, which resulted from both a decline 
of exports and an expansion of imports, 
reflected the influence of tighter import 
controls abroad, the currency devalua- 
tion of the preceding September, the 
continuing rise of foreign (especially 
furopean) output, and the recovery of 
domestic industrial activity from the 
1949 recession. In the second half of 
the year, however, these factors were 
overshadowed by the expansionist effects 
of the Korean developments on tHe prices 
and volume of United States imports; 
imports of goods and services rose by 
about twice as much as exports, result- 
ing in a further decline in the US export 
surplus. It is still too early to judge to 
what extent this decline reflects merely 
a temporary adaptation to a unique set 
of circumstances, and to what extent it 
represents a fermanent improvement in 
the structure of international trade, but 
it seems probable that the “dollar pro- 
blem” will continue to exist in some 
form or other, particularly after the 
Western European countries embark 
on their own accelerated rearmament 
programs. In fact, the proper coordina- 
tion of economic aid with military assis- 
tance is at present one of the central 
problems of United States foreign 
economic policy. 

The Changing Dollar Problem 

The United States export surplus of 
goods and services, which had amounted 
to 1,105 million dollars in the fourth 
quarter of 1949, fell to 704 million in the 
first quarter of 1950, and to 91 million 
in the third quarter, and amounted to 
603 million in the fourth quarter of the 
year; for the year as a whole it totaled 
only 2,209-million dollars, compared with 
6,241 million in 1949. This remarkable 
shift was mainly attributable to an 
increase in imports of goods and ser- 
vices, which rose to 12,142 million dollars 
in 1950, from 9,715 million in 1949. By 
far the greater part of the increase 
occurred after the invasion of South 
Korea and reflected a rapid rise in 
import prices as well as an increase in 
import volume. 

The postwar decline in American ex- 
ports of goods and services, which had 
been resumed in the third quarter of 
1949, was reversed in the second cuarter 
ot 1950, and exports rose to 4,067 million 
dollars in the fourth quarter, or to 796 
million more than in the first quar- 
ter. For the year as a whole, how- 
ever, exports were well pelow those of 
the preceding year, amounting to 14,351 
million dollars compared with 15,956 
million in 1949. Since United States 
Government grants and loans amounted 
to 4,292 million dolMars (as against 
5,947 million in 1949), privately-financ- 
ed exports fell short of total imports 
by 2,083 million dollars during the year. 
The net outflow of private United States 
capital (including remittances) contri- 
buted a further 1,529 million dollars to 
foreign countries. 
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There were striking increases in the 
‘value of United States merchandise 
imports during 1950. In the export field, 
declining trade with ERP countries, 
their dependencies, and the overseas ster- 
ling area during the first nine months 
of the year was offset by rising exports 
to Latin America and Canada, and there 
was a general upturn in exports to all 
areas in the fourth quarter. America’s 
previous sizable export surplus of goods 
and services with the sterling area as a 
whole was converted in to a large import 
surplus in the course of 1950, while the 
US surplus with other areas was reduced 
or turned into small deficits. Increased 
outlays of American tourists played a 
noticeable part in the decline of the 
US surplus with ERP countries and 
Canada, while Canada also received a 
large net inflow of private United 
States capital in the second half of the 
year. 

The above mentioned shifts in the 
balance of payments of the United 
States were accompanied by a marked 
reversal in the direction “of the net 
movement of gold and by a sharp rise 
in the gold and dollar assets of foreign 
countries as a group. The net inflow of 
gold into the United States in 1949, 
which had amounted to 190.7 million 
dollars, was converted in 1950 into a 
net outflow of 1,708.6 million dollars.* 

In the twelve months from September 
1949, immediately following the deva- 
luation of foreign currencies, through 
September 1950, the gold and dollar 
assets of foreign countries increased from 
14.7 to 18.2 billion dollars, Slightly more 
than one half of that increase took place 
in the nine months prior to the outbreak 
of the Korean war, while the remainder 
occurred during the following three 
months. However, foreign gold and 
dollar assets were still 12 percent less 
in 1950 than at the end of 1945, although 
they were 25 percent above the postwar 
low of June 1948. 

The rise in foreign gold and dollar 
assets was very unevenly distributed. 
Almost 45 percent of the tatal increase 
. accrued to the sterling area, the gold 
and dollar assets of which rose by more 
than one billion dollars during the nine 
months ended June 1950, and by over 
500 million dollars during the three 
months ended September 1950. The gold 
and dollar assets of the United Kingdom 
alonet Stood at 2,756 million dollars at 
the end of September 1950, as against 
1,425 million one year earlier, while 
those of the other countries that partici- 
pate in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram increased by about 570 million 
dollars during the same period. Latin 
America gained 422 million dollars of 
gold and dollar assets between Septem- 
ber 1949 and September 1950, thus con- 


* Actually, the net gold outflow had 
commenced in the fourth quarter of 1949, 
when it amounted to 150,1 million dollars, 

+ As is generally known, however. the 
gold and dollars held by the United 
Kingdom serve as a common pool for all 
of the countries in the sterling area. 
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tinuing the replenishment of its reserves 
that had begun early in 1949, while 
Canadian gold and dollar assets rose by 
860 “million. 


For a number of reasons, caution is 
necessary in appraising the growing 
dollar affluence of foreign countries. 
Prior to the invasion of South Korea, the 
gradual decline in the United States 
export surplus rested on the sound basis 
of a rise in productivity and output and 
a subsidence of inflation in a large num- 
ber of foreign countries; the achieve- 
ment of a closer trade balance was also 
facilitated by the application of tighter 
import and exchange controls by foreign 
nations, by the currency realignments 
of 1949, and by a rise in the United 
States’ imports following recovery from 
the 1949 recession. Since the middle of 
1950, however, the major causal factor 
has been the upsurge of United States 
imports, stimulated largely bv domestic 
rearmament demand and private inven- 
tory accumulation. Import prices, in 
particular those of primary commodities, 
have risen considerably more than export 
prices, thereby involving a deterioration 
of America’s terms of trade. Since pri- 
mary commodity prices are known to 
be particularly sensitive to changes in 
demand, they could conceivably decline 
almost as spectacularly as they have 
risen—once the planned expansion of 
defense potential has been built up and 
emphasis placed on the maintenance 
rather than the expansion of this 
potential. 


Eyen during the period of accelerated 
rearmament, however, the dollar outlook, 
for the Western European industrial 
countries at least, may not be too favor- 
able. The expansion of United States 
imports from these nations has baen 
followed by a rise in US exports to 
them. In addition, the rise in primary 
commodity prices has increased the cost 
of imports to Western European indus- 
trial countries, and has greatly accen- 
tuated the deterioration of their terms 
of trade that had already beca noticeable 
before the Korean war; a number of 
these nations may thus be forced to 
divert sales from dollar to nondollar 
areas, thereby worsening their dollar 
position. Finally, once the expanded 
rearmament programs of the European 
countries get underway, resources may 
be increasingly diverted from export 
industries and additional pressure on 
exports may develop. 


Changes in Monetary Policies 


In the second half of 1950 inflationary 
pressures were reappearing in many 
parts of the world. In primary produc- 
ing countries, buoyant export prices, 
which in some cases attained new all- 
time highs, aggravated the inflationary 
tendencies brought about by monetary 
expansion for the financing of economic 
development. At the same time, the 
industrial countries of Western Europe, 
where inflation generally had been 
brought under control or subsided by 
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the middle of 1950, experienced a mark- 
ed increase in their import costs; by 
the end of 1950, although they had not 
yet felt the impact of their own accele- 
rated rearmament, they were already 
confronted with the prospect of an over- 
all shortage of resources and its coun- 
terpart, inflation. 

As the first line of defense, a large 
number of countries resorted to mone- 
tary and crédit controls. Central bank 
discount rates were raised in Canada, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, and Sweden, 
as well as in Belgium, Finland, and 
Germany: the first four had not resorted 
to this instrument of monetary policy 
since the war, but Belgium, Finland, 
and Gerinany had already used it exten- 
sively.{ Discount rate increases were in 
turn reflected in higher commercial bank 
loan rates. By early 1950 long-term 
interest rate had been allowed to rise 
in several countries, including the Unit- 
ed Kingdom; and in the middle of 1950 
even such countries as Sweden and 
Norway. which had previously pegged 
their rates, broke away from an inflexi- 
ble cheap money policy. In Canada the 
inflow of foreign funds was prevented, 
through open market sales bv the Bank 
of Canada, from expanding the cash 
reserves of the commercial banks and 
thus facilitating credit expansion. 

Simultaneously with this use of the 
discount rate, a number of foreign cen- 
tral banks imposed other stringent credit 
controls. The statutory provisions and 
the techniques varied greatly as between 
countries. In Germany, credit policy 
relied chiefly on changes in cash reserve 
requirements. Hisewhere, recourse was 
had to the establishment of special 
reserve requirements under which com- 
mercial banks were obliged to hold 
certain balances in cash and govern- 
ment securities, the central bank being 
-empowered as a rule to change the 
requirements when necessary. The 
primary purpose was to prevent the 
commercial banks from increasing their 
loanable funds by selling government 


securities to the central bank. The 
Netherlands and Sweden last year 
imposed such credit restrictions, and 


Norway had them under consideration; 
prior to 1950, they had been established 
in Belgium, France, and Italy. Similar 
restrictions, had been enforced before 
1950 in some non-European countries 
(Australia and Mexico, for example). 
In all of these countries, the tighter 
credit controls were established by 
special legislation. Qualitative controls 
accompanied quantitative restriction in 
several countries, particularly France 
and the Netherlands prior to 1950 and 
Sweden in 1950. The control of capital 
issues in Australia, which had been 
abandoned early in 1950, was reinstated 
+ In France and Italy, where there had 
been extensive resort to discount rate 
changes in recent years, the rates were 
reduced prior to the outbreak of the war 
in Korea, and were kept unchanged sub- 
sequently, In both countries, however, 
the interest rate level remained high. 
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in December. Consumer credit controls 
were established during the year in 
Belgium and Canada. 

Greater interest-rate flexibility and 
the enforcement of credit restrictions 
were accompanied, in most of the coun- 
tries concerned, by higher taxation, 
efforts to reduce nondefense govern- 
ment expenditures, and programs. to 
promote savings. The widespread re- 
course to these indirect controls, both 
monetary and fiscal, reflected in part a 
natural reluctance of governments and 
public opinion to return to all-inclusive 
physical controls. In addition, it was 
widely realized that monetary restraints 
would be an essential prerequisite and 
accompaniment of successful direct con- 
trols, should these become necessary to 
ensure the proper distribution of scarce 
materials according to the needs of de- 
fense, exports, and civilian investment 
and consumption. 

By the year end, most countries thus 
were facing the problem of reconciling 
both internal monetary stability and ex- 
ternal viability with the requirements of 
rearmament. In fully-extended - econo- 
mies no general and immediate reliance 
could be placed upon an_ increase in 
output; moreover, the frictions that 
necessarily accompany a conversion from 
@ peace economy to war preparedness 
were certain to result in productivity 
losses. Cutbacks of varying proportions 
in investment, consumption, and exports 
therefore appeared unavoidable. It was 
in the effort to set aside resources for 
rearmament while preserving, so far 
as possible, domestic economic efficiency 
and the postwar achievements on the 
difficult road toward external viability, 
that a growing number of foreign coun- 
tries sought to restore the regulatory 
power of money. 


Economic and, Military Assistance 

Programs by the US 

United States foreign aid policy was 
characterized during the year ‘by the 
reshaping of various foreign assistance 
programs to meet the exigencies of the 
changed international situation. Until 
the outbreak of the conflict in Korea, 
economic recovery and development 
were given clear-cut priority in the 
foreign aid program, but the emphasis 
has since been shifted from economic to 
military assistance, and from the Euro- 


pean Recovery Program (ERP) to the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
(MDAP). This reorientation of policy 


was undoubtedly influenced, not only by 
international political developments, but 
the fact that some foreign countries were 
accumulating dollars and gold at a fair- 
ly rapid pace. 

With the continuing expansion of pro- 
duction in Western Europe, ERP aid 
extended in 1950 amounted to 2.8 billion 
dollars as compared with 3.7 billion in 
1949. Athough Western European ex- 
ports to the dollar area increased only 
moderately during the year, intra-Euro- 
pean trade continued to grow rapidly. 
Trade among the ERP countries reached 
a postwar peak in the fourth quarter of 
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1950, and, taking price changes into 
account, was more than 45 per cent 
higher than in 1988 and almost one-half 
larger than in 1949. In order to faci- 
litate further expansion in intra-Euro- 
pean trade, the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation (OEHC) 
established the European Payments 
Union (EPU) during the year. The 
new payments union, which was madé 
retroactive to July 1, marks an improve- 
ment over previous intra-European pay- 
ments arrangements in several respects. 
A member country may now spend its 
current earnings from another member 
in any country belonging to the union. 
In addition, the union, by placing reli- 
ance on credits and gold payments rather 
than grants as a method of financing 
surpluses and deficits among the mem- 
bers, provides incentives for the cor- 
rection of deficits. Finally, while the 
payments arrangements are still partial- 
ly dependent on ECA funds, the latter 
will serve primarily as a reserve for 
the union (in contrast to the BCA 
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dollars provided for in the earlier plans, 
under which the dollars had been used 
directly to compensate the creditors in 
intra-iRP payments). The new pay- 
ments union is thus capable of func- 
tioning after the termination of Amer- 
ioan aid, provided that its reserve is not 
exhausted. 

The OEEC countries also reached an 
important agreement relating to 
commercial policy. Members undertook 
to end by January 1, 1951 any dis- 
criminatory restrictions against imports 
from other members. The freeing of 
intra-ERP trade on private account from 
quantitative restrictions, already achiev- 
ed to the extent of 50 per cent, was to 
be extended by a further 10 per cent; 
quantitative restrictions may be reim- 
posed by a member that finds its re- 
serves seriously threatened, ‘but this 
must ordinarily be done on a non-dis- 
eriminatory basis. 

The successful functioning of the EPU 
requires that members remain roughly 
in balance in their payments and receipts 
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with other members taken as a group, 
or that members with. persistent deficits 
be able to finance such deficits with gold 
or acceptable currencies. Although 
these conditions were more nearly met 
during the first half of 1950 than during 
previous periods, the experience in the 
second hali of the year seems to indi- 
cate that the union is being subjected to 
strains greater than those anticipated 
at its birth. Stockpiling and high com- 
modity prices have accentuated the im- 
balance in the trade ot certain member 
nations, and Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland have already made net 
gold or dollar payments to the union. 
fo addition, the post-Korean influences 
to which Kuropean trade is being ex- 
posed threaten to introduce an increased 
element of restriction into intra-Euro- 
pean trade; Germany, for example, has 
already been torced to tighten its im- 
port controls, 

The increased emphasis on military 
assistance has been reiiected in a large- 
scale expansion ot the Mutual Derense 
Assistance Program, which had original- 
ly ween passed by Congress in October 
1949. For the fiscal years 1950 and 
1951, 6.5 billion dollars were appro- 
priated Yor this program; 5.5 billion 
were destined for the Hucopean signa- 
tories or the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
one billion for other nations, including 
Greece, ‘'uikey, Korea, the Philippines, 
and the “General Area of China.” Of 
the funds made available for the Treaty 
nations, approximately 5 billion dollars 
were allocated to direct military assis- 
tance, while the remainder was to be 
used to finance additional military pro- 
duction in Western Europe. Consider- 
able time lags ave expected in the un- 
toiding of the program, since much of 
the equipment will not come off produc- 
tion lines for one or two years after 
the signing of procurement contracts. 
Because of certain legal requirements, 
moreover, actual assistance did not start 
until February 1950, and by the end of 
the year only 517 million dollars of 
M'DAP aid had been extended. 

A number of special economic aid pro- 
grams were instituted in 1950 to assist 
several areas in Hurope and Asia which 
had gained in strategic importance 
during the present veriod of world. ten- 
sion. Congress made 114 million dollars 
available ior economic aid and technical 
assistance to Southeast Asia (Burma, 
Indo-China, Indonesia, and Thailand), 
and 70 million dollars were provided for 
food shipments to Yugoslavia to combat 
famine conditions there. Both pro- 
grams, however, were financed by shift- 
ing funds which had previously been 
authorized under other aid programs. 
Congress also authorized loans to Spain 
totaling 62.3 million dollars, which were 


to be approved by ECA and negotiated. 


and executed by the Export-Import 
Bank, In November, an agreement 
was signed with the Philippines, pro- 
viding for implementation of some of the 
recommendations of the Bell Mission and 
subsequent consideration by the United 
States of dollar aid (which according 


to the Bell Mission recommendations, 
might. amount to some 250 million 
dollars over a period of years). 

In June, the technical assistance por- 
tion of President Truman’s “Point Four” 
program (economic assistance to under- 
developed countries) was implemented. 
In accordance with the International De- 
velopment Act, the State Department 
established the Technical Cooperation 
Administration to coordinate - all United 
States technical assistance efforts, and 
to administer new funds specifically ap- 
propriated for these purposes. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, Con- 
gress appropriated Point Four funds ag- 
gregating 34.5 million dollars and con- 
sisting of 26.9 million to implement the 
new Act, 5 million for the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, and 2.6 million 
for the Department of State’s interma- 
tional information and educational acti- 
vities. By the end of the year, technical 
assistance projects had been started for 
Brazil, Ceylon, Iran, Liberia, and Para- 
guay. Similar projects for many other 
countries were inaugurated shortly after 
the turn of the year. 

The Export-Import Bank more than 
doubled its loans in 1950; new credits of 
566 million dollars were authorized, as 
compared with 241 million in 1949. 
About two thirds of these authorizations 
consisted of large loans to Argentina 
(125 million dollars), Indonesia (100 
million), and Mexico (151 million), 
while the remainder represented small 
credits to Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Iran, Israel, Saudi Arabia, and 
Yugoslavia. The gross disbursements 
of the bank during the year amounted 
to 200 million dollars, but because of 
repayments of 160 million, net dis- 
bursements were only 40 million. 

The International Bank increased its 
lending activities moderately, authoriz- 
ing loans of 279 million dollars as com- 
pared with 219 million in 1949; the bor- 
rowing countries were Australia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Ethiopia, India, Iraq, Mexico, 
Thailand, Turkey, and Uruguay. Dis- 
bursements in 1950 amounted to 175 
million dollars, compared with 68 mil- 
lion in 1949. The International Mone- 
tary Fund made no sales of exchange 
during the year, but Belgium, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia repurchased 29.4 million 
dollars of their respective currencies 
from that agency. 


Integration of Economic and Miiitary 

Assistance Programs 

In anticipation of the approach of the 
terminal date of the Marshall Plan 
(June 1952), President Truman, early 
in the year, requested former Secretary 
of the Army Gordon Gray to review the 
long-run objectives of United States 
foreign economic policies and to re- 
examine methods of attaining them. The 
report of the Gray Committee was de- 
layed until November so that the re- 
percussions of the invasion of Korea 
could be taken into account. According 
to the report, the principal long-run ob- 
jectives of the American foreign econo- 
mic policy are: (1) to make possible a 
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rapid build-up of Western European 
defence capabilities; (2) to assist the de- 
velopment of additional sources of cri- 
tical materials; (3) to aid other free 
nations to strengthen their economic 
and political structures; and (4) to con- 
tinue laying the foundations for those 
international trade and financial relations 
which are conducive to economic pro- 
gress on a self-supporting basis. 


To implement these objectives, the 
following major recommendations were 
made by the Committee: (1) An agency 
should be established to administer’ all 
United States foreign. economic (as dis- 
tinguished from military) assistance 
programs. (2) Assistance to European 
nations, apart from military equipment, 
should be continued for another three 
or four years. (8) In rearming, the 
Western European countries should utili- 
ze their own resources to the largest pos- 
sible degree. with United States foreign 
aid serving to maximize their own con- 
tributions. (4) As part of the program 
to assist underdeveloped areas, the lend- 
ing authority of the Export-Import Bank 
should be raised; a general policy should 
be adopted of permitting the expenditure 
of the bank’s loans outside the United 
States; and the bank should be autho- 
rized to guarantee private foreign 
investments against certain risks. (5) 
To check the current scramble for raw 
materials, with its inevitable effect on 
prices, methods for international colla- 
boration should be promptly devised for 
allocating supplies of scarce materials 
among the free nations. (6) Since ex- 
ports of manufactured goods are unlike- 
ly to meet all demands of foreign na- 
tions, United States export controls 
should be employed to assure the delivery 
of goods to other countries for purposes 
that support United States interests. 
(7) A rapid expansion in the output of 
scarce materials abroad should be stimu- 
lated, both by supplying capital funds, 
and equipment, and by concluding long- 
term delivery contracts. (8) The long- 
run objectives of our international trade 
and financial policies, including converti- 
bility of currencies, should continue to 
be pursued. 

The President has since recommend- 
ed that Congress appropriate a lump 
sum of 9.7 billion dollars for military 
and economic aid in 1951-52, thus ex- 
ceeding appropriations for such pro- 
grams in 1950-51 by about 1.7 billion 
dollars; the bulk of these funds is re- 
portedly to be allocated to military as- 
sistance, economic recovery in the ERP 
nations having presumably progressed 
at even a faster rate than was anticipat- 
ed in the Gray Report. The President 
has also suggested that the life span of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion be extended beyond mid-1952, and 
has vigorously endorsed nearly all the 
peceetipendetions of the Gray Commit- 
ee. 

‘Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has become increasingly 
aware of the need for a world-wide con- 
cept in its foreign economic policy; the 
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THE FISCAL 1951 BUDGET OF THE 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 


Outline of the Fiscal 1951 Budget 

After considerable discussions and 
deliberations the Japanese Diet in its 
10th regular session finally passed the 
government’s budget for the fiscal year 
beginning April 1951 and ending March 
1952. The budget will be one of the most 
important factors determining the 
course of the Japanese economy during 
the fiscal year. 

This budget provides for total receipts 
of Y657.4 billion and expenditures of 
the same amount in the General Account 
(see Table 1), receipts of Y1,275.7 bil- 
lion and expenditures of Y1,240.5 in the 
Special Accounts (33 special accounts), 
receipts of Y455.6 billion and expendi- 
tures of Y341.4 billion in the Govern- 
ment Agencies Account (18 government 
agencies). The budget for all these ac- 
counts combined forms as a whole an 
overall balanced budget. 

According to the explanation of the 
Accountant’s Bureau of the Finance 
Ministry, the following four points con- 
stitute the basic features of the budget: 
(1) the size of expenditures has been 
reduced, while maintaining a balance in 
the overall budget, (2) a considerable 
tax reduction has been provided for the 
purposes of adjusting and lightening the 
tax burden on the people and of foster- 
ing the accumulation of capital; (3) 
positive measures have been provided 
for the stabilization of the people’s 
livelihood and the promotion of educa- 
tion and research; (4) the supply of 
funds needed for the development of 
natural resources and the development 
and rationalization of industries has 
been assured through the utilization of 
government funds. 


many facets of this policy must follow 
a single broad stream of direction and 
purpose, and must be continuously 
adapted to changing circumstances at 
home and abroad. Considerable progress 
was achieved during 1950 in reshaping 
all policies to the changed political and 
economic situations which followed the 
invasion of South Korea, but in view 
of the rapid changes occasioned by this 
crisis, the shifts in policy have tended 
to be of an ad hoc nature and have not 
as yet been fully coordinated. The pro- 
blem facing the United States at the 
close of last year was how to preserve 
the progress which had already been 
made in restoring the viability and 
building up the economic, moral, and 
political strength of other free ee: 
while at the same time achieving a rapid 
expansion of the defense potential of 
the country and its allies. This implies 
the attainment of a proper degree of 
balance between US economic and mili- 
tary assistance and the coordination of 
America’s rearmament effort with those 
of, the other signatories of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 


‘We shall now give a rough descrip- 
tion of the ‘budget based on the explana- 
tion given by the competent authorities 
of the Finance Ministry. 


TABLE I 


FISCAL 1951 BUDGET FOR THE GENERAL 
ACCOUNT AS COMPARED WITH THE 
PREVIOUS YEAR 


(Amounts in millions of yen) 


Comparison 
1951 1950 (increase 
Item fiscal fiscal -|- or de- 
year year crease —) 
Receipts : 
Revenues from taxes 
and stamps ...... 444,504 445.065 — 561 
Revenues from gov- 
ernment-operated en- 
terprises & govern- 
ment-owned pro- 
perbies” — wijsiele eisienve 151,459 137,251 -|-14,200 
Misce.laneous revenue 41,904 61,601 —19,697 
Surplus brought for- 
ward from the pre- 
vious year ........ 19,554 20,651 — 1,097 
Total receipts 657,421 664,576 — 17,155 
Expenditures : 
Public works ...... 110,590 103,113 -|- 7,477 
Capital participations 
& investments .... 17,841 25,237 -|-52,604 
National government 
PONdS. ear ate she eae 20,970 58,746 —87,776 
Provision for losses 4 
in the special ac- 
COUNE,» C6C.. si. a vin sve 6,799 7.984 — 1,185 
Price adjustments 22,500 64,000 —41,500 
Equilibrium fund for 
local government 
ANANCE aS siete aie 110,000 108.500 -|- 1,500 
Livelihood protection 21,213 16,335 -|- 4,878 
Social Insurance 3,766 2.140 -|- 1,626 
Anti-tuberculosis 
MEASUTCH al 6 ass aeae 7,530 4,910 -|- 2,620 
Anti-unemployment 
measures ........ 14,359 11,488 -|- 2,872 
Repatriation of na- 
tionals abroad .... 3,700 3.697 — 3 
Government-operated 
school management 14,770 11,418 -|- 3,353 
Educational aid work 2,427 1.539 -|- 887 
Farmland adjustment 1,429 3,222 — 1,793 
Food production 
increase .......- 2,655 1,674 -|- 981 
Food delivery & 3,920 3.911 -|- 9g 
Agricultural insurance 5,755 5,599 -/- 156 
War-termination 
disposal | oitissien. 102,742 109,262 — 6,520 
Reparations equipment 
disposal 0s. cece 519 658 — 140 
Special property 
disposal 3 ORB 473 888 — 415 
Released property 
aisposal! TM e.i.ctae 118 413 — 296 
Police reserve ..... 16,000 20,000 — 4,000 
Maritime Safety 
BOREAS eisiceeerettertere 5,537 8.583 — 3,046 
Tex collection . 12,636 12,526 — 110 
Penitentiary 4,275 4,047 -|- 228 
Government employ- 
ees lodging accom- 
modation  <s.sicnss. 1,206 1,200 — 
Annuities & pensions 7,174 5,665 -- 1,509 
Overseas payments . 2,000 700 = -[- 1,300 
Contingent fund °%. 1,000 350 -|- 0 
Miscellaneous 78,522 66,669 -|- 6,853 
Total expenditures 657,421 664,576 —.7,156 


1. Balancing of the Overall Budget 
and the Reduction of the Size of Expen- 
ditures:—Though the stabilization of the 
Japanese economy has been achieved to 
a considerable extent since the enforce- 
ment of the Dodge line, a complete 
eradication of the roots of inflation has 
not been achieved yet, and since the 
outbreak of the Korean war there has 
been a higher percentagewise rise of 
domestic prices as compared with prices 
abroad. Since there is still a need for 
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efforts to avoid inflation from the -side 
of public finance, a balanced budget has 
been strictly adhered to. 

‘As regards the size of expenditures, 
a reduction of Y7.1 billion in the Gen- 
eral Account from that of last year’s has 
been effected this year, though not to 
the extent originally provided in the 
government's draft of the budget. As a 
result of this reduction, the percentage 
of the total expenditures to the national 
income has fallen this year to 17% as 
compared with 20% for the past year 
(see Table II). 


TABLE II 
REDUCTION IN THE SIZE OF 
EXPENDITURES 
(Amounts jn billions of yen) 
Total Percentage 
expenditures of total ex- 
Fiscal year in the National penditures to 
General income the national 
Account income 
L949 ee tents 741.4 2,874.7 25.7 
DODO Swati iste 664.5 3,265.0 20.2 
pt) eT ea 657.4 4,724.0 17.6 


The main factor responsible for the 
reduction in the size of expenditures in 
the General Account is the curtailment 
of price subsidies, the amount of which 
has been reduced from Y202.2 billion 
(oligyral budget) for the 1949 fiscal 
year to Y22.5 billion for the 1951 fiscal 
year (see Table III). 


TABLE IIt 
CURTAILMENT OF PRICE SUBSIDIES 
(Amounts in billions of yen) 
Amount of price 


Fiscal year subsidies 
1949: Original budget .......... 202.0 

Supplementary budget .... 179.2 
1950: Original budget .......... 90.0 

Supplementary budget .. 64.0 
196Y: Budget: bw. Genin. wad. se5 22.5 


2. Tax Reduction for the Purposes 
of Lessening the People’s Burden and 
Stimulating Capital Accumulation:— 
Whereas the ‘“‘super balanced budget” 
under the Dodge line for the purpose 
of arresting inflation had raised the tax 
burden to the limit of the people’s 
capacity to pay, the stage has been 
reached since the end of last year, alone 
with the attainment of economic stabili- 
zation, where the tax burden may be 
reduced. Accordingly, following up the 
frovisional tax reduction provided in the 
supplementary budget for the 1950 fiscal 
year, the amounts of legal exemption 
and dependent’s credit in the income tax 
law have been raised and the income tax 
rate reduced. Furthermore, provisions 
will be made in the tax laws for the 


optional selection of the at-the-source 
taxation of interest on deposits, 
for abolition of taxation on the 
surplus of juridical persons, for the 


reduction in the service life of fixed as- 
sets and for their special depreciation. 

By these tax reduction measures in 
the income and corporation taxes, the 
amount of tax reduction resulting from 
the so-called “reduction of tax through 
revision of tax laws’ is estimated at 
Y74.3 billion. However, the actual 
reduction of the tax burden on the peo- 
ple’s livelihood will be negligible if any, 
because of the recent rise in prices and 
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the small rate of tax reduction effected. 
Such being the case, the main object of 
these tax reduction measures seems to 
be the stimulation of internal capital 
accumulation by business corporation. Be 
that as it may, the heavy tax burden 
under the Dodge line has been lessened, 
though only slightly, and a forward step 
has been taken toward voluntary accu- 
mulation of capital by private corpora- 
tions and individuals, instead of com- 
pulsory accumulation of capital by gov- 
ernmental fiscal measures. 

3. Stabilization of the People’s Live- 
lihood and the Promotion of Education 
and Research:—While effecting on the 
one hand a reduction in the size of ex- 
penditures and in tax rates, the budget 
on the other hand provides for large 
expenditures on social welfare and the 
promotion of education and research. As 
shown in Table IV, appropriations for 
social welfare have been increased this 
year by Y12 billion, an increase of about 
*30% over last year’s. Likewise, a sub- 
stantial increase has been provided for 
the promotion of education and research. 


TABLE IV 
BUDGET FOR SOCIAL WELFARE AND 


PROMOTION OF EDUCATION & RESEARCH 
(Amounts in billions of yen) 
1951 1950 
Budget item budget budget 
Social welfare expenditures: 6 38.6 
,Livelihood protection ..... 2 16.3 
Social security insurance . 8 21 
Anti-tuberculosis program 5 4.9 
Unemployment 4 11.5 
(Emergency) 8) (5.5) 
(Insurance) 3) (5.9) 
(Unemployment allowance for 
government employees) ... (0.3) (0.1) 
Repatriation of Japanese abroad 3.7 3.7 
Expenditures for the promotion of 
education and research: 22.3 16.8 


Subsidy for construction of e!s- 
mentary school and junior 


high schools 4.3 4.5 
Educational aid fund . 2.3 1.5 
Experiment and research expenses 
in the General Account: fax) 5.4 
Research by teaching staff of 
national government schools 2.0 1.2 
University laboratories ........ 1.0 0.6 
Experiments and research by 
various ministries .......... 2.3 2.8 
Subsidies for experiments and 
PESCATCH) © Gaicccs ais vierors)a(sie/=\0i=(e'= 1.3 0.8 


4. Assurance of the Supply of Indus- 


“trial Funds through the Utilization of 


Government Funds.—Besides the change 
from compulsory accumulation of capital 
through the government's fiscal opera- 
tions to voluntary accumulation of 
capital by private corporations and in- 
dividuals through tax reduction, positive 
measures have been taken for assuring, 
by the utilization of government funds, 
the supply of industrial funds which are 
necessary for establishing a se!f-sup- 
porting economy and which caanot be 
provided out of private capital. 

The aggregate amount of long-term 
industrial funds slated to be supplicd 
this fiscal year directly and indirectiy 
from the General Account, the U.S. Aid 
Counterpart Fund and the Trust Funds 
Bureau is Y97.6 billion, an increase of 
48.5% over the Y65.6 billion for the 
past fiscal year. It is significant to note 
that this year the Deposit Bureau of the 
Finance Ministry, whose employment of 
funds hitherto had been greatly restrict- 


ed, has been reorganized into the Trust 
Funds Bureau authorized to invest its 
trust. funds in financial debentures also. 
Another feature is the establishment of 
the Export Bank of Japan as a govern- 
ment agency for providing long-term 
working capital needed to finance ex- 
port enterprises. A third significant 
feature is the establishment of the 
Agriculture, Forestry and Fishery 
Funds Accommodation Special Account 
for the purpose of supplying at a low 
interest rate long-term funds to agricul- 
tural, forestry and fishery enterprises. 
(See Table V). 


TABLE V 
SUPPLY OF LONG-TERM INDUSTRIAL 
FUNDS OUT OF GOVERNMENT I'UNDS 
(Amounts in billion of yen) 
1951 1950 
Item budget budget 
Investment of the U.S. Aid Coun- 
terpart Fund in private enter- 
prises: 


Electric utilities 10.0 
Shipping Pj. aee cee 13.5 
Small enterprises 2.4 
Preferred stocks of banks 5.2 
Others 06. sands cate eee oe 6.0 
Purchase of financial debentures q 
by the Trust Funds Bureau 27.5 20.0 
Investment in the Export Bank 
of Japan .....:: 10.5 4.5 
Investment in the y 
Finance Bank «.. dsc sew «Meee 4.7 2.7 
Agriculture, Forestry & Fishery 
nds Accommodation Special 
EA Ceounity! | Vinton ccm, alee 6.0 — 
Pioneers Funds Accommodation 
Special, Account. ¢oiicssecaceas. 1.4 Lead 
Investment in the Development 6 
Bank. of- Japan .. 50,050,572 208 10.0 _— 
LOCaL Ue... «3 shee uit ert ars. 97.6 65.6 


In addition, the amount of the Small 
Business Credit Insurance Fund has 
been increased and both the Export 
Credit Insurance system and the Urgent 
Commodities Import Funds Special 
Account have been established. Follow- 
ing the passage of the budget, it has 
been decided to establish the Deve- 
lopment Bank of Japan (by government 
investment of Y10 billion as its capital) 
as the kernel of long-term financial 
institutions in Japan. 

Thus, after two years of stabilization 
under the Dodge line, the fiscal 1951 
budget, while adhering to a balanced 
budget in order to check inflation, aims 
on the one hand to reduce the size of 
public expenditures and thereby lessen 
the tax burden on the people and on the 
other hand to assure the supply of long- 
term capital needed for the attainment 
of a self-supporting economy and to 
make increased provisions for social 
pelea, educational and scientific pro- 
jects. 


Deficiencies of the 1951 Budget. 

On the occasion of the adoption of the 
1951 budget a great many wishes were 
expressed by various strata of the po- 
pulation. Some of them advocated the 
necessity of strictly adhering as hereto- 
fore to a “stabilization budget.” Others 
stressed the need for the compilation of 
a “positive rehabilitation budget” under 
the premise that fiscal 1951 should be a 
year of transition from stabilization to 
rehabilitation. A third group urged the 
normalization of the economy through 
ree nece in the tax burden on the peo- 
ple. 


In accordance with these various 
wishes of the people, the 1951 budget 
was adopted with the four features 
and/or objectives mentioned hereinbe- 
fore. In this sense, the budget may be 
said to have responded to these wishes. 
However, in its over-eagerness to satisfy 
each and every one of the numerous 
wishes, the budget has been unable to 
cope with the new situations of the ever 
fluctuating world economy and _ the 
Japanese economy and has fallen into 
the danger of being reduced to a weak 
characterless budget, as compared with 
the forceful “stabilization ‘budget’ of 
the 1949 and 1950 fiscal years. 

The violent changes in the world 
economy since the outbreak of the 
Korean war have confronted the Japan- 
ese economy with new situations, chief 
among which are (1) the danger of a 
new internal inflation engendered by 
the world-wide inflationary trend, (2) 
the problem of Japanese rearmament 
in case this should become necessary 
and (3) various problems connected 
with the consolidation of American- 
Japanese economic cooperation. 

Would it be possible for the 1951 bud- 
get, a neutralized budget with a sur- 
‘plus revenue of only Y2.2 billion as 
compared with a surplus of about Y120 
billion in the 1950 budget, to check from 
the side of public finance the new in- 
flationary trend develoned since June 
1950? And does the ‘budget provide 
adequate preparations for meeting the 
demand for funds to finance electric 
power development projects, shipbuild- 
ing and other branches of industries 
which specially require rapid expansion 
ot production in connection with the 
consolidation of |American-Japanese 
economic cooperation ? 

Because of its attempt to attain 
simultaneously four objectives or fea- 
tures which are likely to be mutually 
irreconcilable, the 1951 budget may be 
said to be fraught with the possibility 
of being inadequate to check the new 
inflationary trend and to provide posi- 
tive measures for strengthening the 
economic foundation of Japan. 


Movements for the Revision of the 
Budget 
The development of such new situa- 
tions as the world-wide rearmament, 
Japanese peace treaty, probable Japan- 
ese rearmament and American-Japanese 
economic cooperation is rendering 
inevitable the revision of the 1951 bud- 
get with its characterless features. 
Then, what are the factors which 
necessitate the revision of the budget? 
One factor is the change in the unit 
cost of goods due to the rise in prices. 
Since the general price has risen 18% 
(200% in the case of steel products) 
since the compilation of the budget on 
the basis of prices prevailing in October 
1950, it is said that, for example, only 
50% of the scheduled construction pro- 
jects of the National Railways can be 
effected with the appropriations provid- 
ed in the budget. Similarly, further ap- 
propriations are needed in order to carry 
out according to the original pro- 
gram the various positive programs 
cited hereinbefore. Thus, as the result 
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of the rise in the unit cost of goods, it 
is pressingly necessary to increase the 
total. appropriations and to revise the 
existing plans for the various programs. 


A second factor is the question of 
price subsidies to the basic industries. 
As already stated, the reduction in the 
size of public expenditures in this year’s 
budget was achieved chiefly by the cur- 
tailment of price subsidies, which had 
amounted to Y202.2 billion in the 1949 
fiscal year. However, the recent hike 
in prices has given rise to the problem 
of increasing the price subsidies again. 
The price subsidy of Y22.5 billion on 
foodstuffs will had to be increased by 
about Y10 billion owing to the rise in 
ocean freight. Revival of price subsidies 
on iron and steel, industrial salt, phos- 
phate rock, etc. is now being contem- 
plated in order to check the rise in the 
cost of these basic commodities. 


A third factor is the question of how 
to procure rearmament funds in case 
Japan is obliged to rearm herself. To be 
sure, Finance Minister Ikeda has stated 
that ‘even if rearmament becomes ne- 
cessary, the reserve in public finance 
created by the past series of super 
balanced ‘budgets provides sufficient 
flexibility,” explaining that such flexible 
funds amount to about Y300 billion. 
However, he has failed to show speci- 
fically the sources of. such flexible funds. 


A fourth factor is the problem of how 
to raise the funds needed to finance 
electric power development projects, 
shipbuilding and other industries for 
facilitating the rehabilitation of the 
Japanese economy and the consolida- 
tion of American-Japanese economic 
cooperation. Since advances to or invest- 
ments in such enterprises are not pos- 
sible from a purely business basis, they 
must be provided out of government 
funds and, for this reason, reversion to 
compulsory accumulation of capital by 
government fiscal operations is now 
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being considered to replace the method 
of voluntary accumulation by private 
agencies as planned in the 1951 budget. 


A fifth factor is the question of what 
will be the sources of funds needed to 
finance these increased expenditures. 
Although arguments for and against tax 
increase were made in the Diet’s public 
hearings on the budget and tax system, 
the Finance Ministry has not yet re- 
cognized the need of increasing taxes, 
explaining that such increased expendi- 
tures can be well taken care of by a 
natural increase in tax collections re- 
sulting from the general increase in the 
income of the people and especially. the 
income of corporations. Nevertheless, 
along with the increase in government 
expenditures as pointed out already, 
tax increase is deemed inevitable as a 
counter-measure against inflation. Such 
being the circumstances, it is said that 
the supplementary budget which must 
be compiled sooner or later in order to 
cope with the new situations will be a 
fairly harsh one. 


Conclusion 

Since the adoption of the Dodge line, 
the “stabilization budgets” drafted pur- 
suant to it have served as the most 
powerful regulator of the Japanese eco- 
nomy. However, with the outbreak of 
the Korean war and the violent changes 
in_the world economy, this regulating 
force of the national finance has rapidly 
weakened. Tihe 1950 bulget, which had 
been oniginally a super balanced bud- 
get with an intended surplus of about 
Y120 = billion, turned out to be an in- 
flationary budget with excess. dis- 
bursements of some Y70 billion over 
receipts as a result of trade finance 
measures taken to cope with the increase 
in both exports and imports and also 
increase in dollar income from special 
procurement demands of the United Na- 
tions Forces. 
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Thus the violently changing world eco- 
nomy has replaced the Japanese national 
finance as the powerful regulator of the 
Japanese economy and is furthermore 
even changing the character of the 
Japanese national finance itself. It may 
be said that the Japanese economy is 
now drawn, not by a_ single horse 
(national finance) as was the case 
hitherto, but by a team of two horses, 
namely. world economy and national fin- 
ance. However, if we are to focus our 
attention on national finance alone, we 
should see to it that national finance, 
while it itself. is affected by world eco- 
nomy, should provide a rational sub- 
stance and direction to the Japanese 
economy, which too is being swayed by 
world economy. 
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THE JAPANESE RAYON 


Rayon production and Exports in the 

Prewar Period 

In Japan the production of rayon 
filament yarn had its beginning in 1918 
when viscose yarn was produced for the 
first time. However, it was not until 
after the world crisis of the 1930’s that 
a full-scale development of the industry 
took place. As the result of its rapid 
development in the subsequent period, 
the industry attained by 1986-37 first 
place in the world in rayon filament pro- 
duction. One of the important factors 
responsible for this rapid development 
was the entrance into the field of rayon 
production of Japanese cotton spinning 
eompanies, whose large resources were 
invested for the construction of rayon 
mills. 

In the case of rayon staple produc- 
tion, however, it was after 1937 that a 
rapid development took place, stimu- 
lated by the wartime national policy of 
using as raw materials for the manu- 
facture of clothing artificial. fibers in 
place of cotton, and wool which had to 
‘be imported from abroad. And it was 
chiefly the rayon filament companies 
that undertook the construction and ex- 
pansion of plants and equipment for the 
producion of rayon staple. In the years 
1938-39 the annual production of rayon 
staple exceeded 300 million lbs., which 
output was the second largest in the 
world, ranking next to ,Germany’s. ’ 

With respect to exports, it is esti- 
mated that _exports of rayon filament 
yarn and fabrics during the period 
1930-40 accounted for 50% to 60% Of 
their total annual outputs. More fabrics 
than yarn were exported a the time, the 
principal market being British India, be- 
sides other areas of Southeast Asia, 
Middle East and Africa. In 1937 59 
million Ibs. of rayon filament yarn and 
598 million sq. yds. of rayon filament 
fabrics were exported from Japan. 

On the other hand, a very small 
amount of rayon staple was exported in 
the prewar period because this fiber was 
intended mostly for domestic consump- 


TABLE I 


APANESH RAYON PRODUCTION IN THE 
‘ PREWAR PERIOD 


(In thousands of pounds) 
Rayon filament 


yarn Rayon staple 

48,834 _ 
1982 69,983 550 
1923 97,997 965 
1934 151,886 4,720 
1935 224,045 18,625 
1936 279,358 45,850 
1937 335,966 175,494 
1938 218,904 327,208 
1949 238,562 301,267 
OBO! svar) srctuncrate tare 216,093 285,816 
Source: Textile Year Book, 1951 (Japan Textile 


Council). 


Wartime and Postwar Changes 

A short review of the wartime and 
postwar changes in the Japanese rayon 
industry follows: 

It was in 1937 that the Japanese 
rayon filament industry had its largest 
equipment capacity, capable of produc- 
ing 611 tons (metric tons; the same 
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hereinafter) of rayon per day. This 
huge capacity steadily decreased after 
1938 and more sharply after 1942, until 
in 1945 (the year of Surrender) the 
capacity fell to 151 tons per day. This 
reduction in capacity of the rayon fila- 
ment industry was due to the conversion 
of rayon filament production to rayon 
staple after 1988 and to the scrapping 
of facilities after 1942 under the five 
enterprise readjustments effected with 
a view to curtailing civilian production 
on the one hand and expanding military 
production on the other. Only slight 
damage was sustained from war ravage, 
being cnly about 1% of the total capa- 
city. 

As to rayon staple, the equipment 
capacity reached in 1989 the peak daily 
capacity of 762 tons. However, as in 
the case of rayon filament varn, the 
capacity was reduced to 301 tons per day 
by 1945. 

The postwar rehabilitation of the 
rayon industry was delayed by economic 
confusion and difficulty of obtaining 
rayon pulp. In 1950, however, aggyres- 
sive steps were taken for its rehabilita- 
tion through rationalization of manufac- 
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hitherto for bleaching the yarn was re- 
placed by cakes. Through the iepair of 
equipment, increase in operating’ rate 
and improvement in the quality of raw 
materials, particularly pulp, successful 
efforts were made to improve and 
standardize the quality of product. 
Furthermore, some expansion of equip- 
ment was effected, with the result that 
the daily equipment capacity as of the 
end of 1950 stood at 189 tons for rayon 
filament yarn and 423 tons for rayon 
staple. 

In the calendar year 1950 the Japan- 
ese rayon industry produced 252.9 mil- 
lion Ibs. of nayon, of which 103,222,000 
lbs. was filament yarn and 149,618,000 
Ibs. rayon staple (see Table II). The 
1950 output of rayon filament yarn was 
155% of the 1949 output (66,738,000 
lbs.), while that of rayon staple was 
250% of the 1949 output (59,587,000 
lbs.). It is estimated that the 1950 
outputs of rayon filament yarn and 
rayon staple placed Japan sixth and 
third, respectively, in the world. How- 
ever, the 1950 outputs were still far 
below the prewar outputs, being only 
81% of the 1987 peak output of 335,- 
966,000 lbs. for rayon filament yarn and 
only 46% of the 1938 peak output of 


turing processes. The hanks used 327,208,000 lbs. for rayon staple. 
TABLE II 
JAPANESE RAYON PRODUCTION, POSTWAR PERIOD 
(In 1,000 Ibs.) 
Rayon filament yarn Rayon staple Rayon 
High-tenacity staple 
Year Viscose rayon Cupra Acetate Total Viscose Acetate Total yarn 
OAB salsa 4,531 _ 1,091 _ 5,622 21,893 = 21,893 7,031 
1946 = 441 — 9,028 20,624 = 20,624 10,687 
1947 _ 594 6 16,310 19,248 — 19,248 13,898 
1948 _ 2,093 96 35,727 35,260 ng 35,267 24,784 
1949 306 4,414 236 66,738 59,487 100 59,587 40,245 
1950 872 7.7167 42 163,222 148,621 1,057 149,678 86,533 
53 525 2 6,731 8,540 8,548 4,863 
51 410 5 6,656 8,872 8 8,880 5,218 
80 424 6 7,419 10,261 33 10,294 5,498 
121 506 3 1,556 10,893 52 10,945 5,680 
174 613 4 8,066 11,363 53 11,416 6,150 
152 655 3 8,428 11,947 54 12,001 6,771 
39 751 3 8,982 12,843 94 12,937 7,322 
48 752 4 9,476 13,759 125 13,884 7,715 
24 642 4 9,171 13,948 112 14,060 8,342 
15 826 2 10,074 14,910 146 15,056 8,980 
20 845 2 10,209 15,253 162 15,415 9,598 
95 818 4 10,454 16,032 210 16,242 10,396 


Source: Japan Synthetic Textile Monthly, February 1951 issue. 


Another noteworthy feature in 1950 
was the increase, as shown in Table II, 
in the production of high-tenacity rayon 
and acetate yarn. Whereas in the pre- 
war veriod the Japanese rayon industry 
had produced only viscose rayon, besides 
some cupra yarn, in the postwar period 
the production of high-tenacity rayon 
has been undertaken as a result of tech- 
nical research. Although the production 
of this product in 1950 was still in an 
experimental stage, its production this 
year is expected to be conducted on an 
industrial scale. 

At present high-tenacity rayon is 
produced by Teinoku Jinzo Kenshi K.K., 
Toyo Rayon K.K. and Toyo Boseki K.K. 
with an aggregate daily outout of only 
about 6 tons. It is reported, however, 
that besides the expansion of facilities 
by these three companies, plans for its 
full-scale production are now underway 
by Nitto Boseki K.K., Nippon Rayon 
K.K. and Dai Nippon Boseki K.K. When 


these plans materialize, the aggregate 
daily output of these companies will 
reach 31 tons. Production will be made 
by the continuous spinning process, and 
already both Teikoku Jinzo Kenshi K.K. 
and Toyo Rayon K.K. have succeeded 
in the production of high-tenacity rayon 
by this process. 


Indications are that the production of 
acetate yarn also will increase in the 
future. At present Dai Nippon Seru- 
roido K.K. and Shin Nippon Chitso 
K.K. together have a total capacity of 
only 150 tons per month for the produc- 
tion of acetate yarn, but it is reported 
that Teikoku Jinzo Kenshi K,K., one of 
the leading rayon companies, is planning 
the construction of an acetate yarn plant 
with a monthly productive capacity of 
300 tons. 


Javanese rayon companies have re- 
cently entered the field of synthetic 
fibers also. At present synthetic fibers 
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produced -in Japan comprise chiefly 
“vinylon” belonging to the polyvinyl 
group and “amilan” belonging to the 
polyamide group. 

At present five companies are pro- 
ducing “vinylon” with an aggregate 
monthly capacity of about 330 tons. 
The largest vinylon plant in Japan has 


capacity to 450 tons by the end of this 
year. Present plans call for the expan- 
sion of the monthly productive capacity 
to about 900 tons by the end of the year 
so that production may be carried out 
on a factory scale. The production of 
“gmilan” will be undertaken by Toyo 
Rayon K.K., whose plant with a month- 


Thus, whereas the productions of 
“vyinylon” (774,000 Ibs.) and “amilan” 
(219,000 Ibs.) were small in 1950, plans 
are now underway for the expansion of 
facilities by the above manufacturers. 
In addition, some of the experimental 
productions of synthetic fikers now 
being conducted by cotton spinning com- 


a monthly capacity of 150 tons, but a ly capacity of 150 tons is scheduled to panies are expected to be put into 
plan is now underway to increase its be completed during March 1951. quantity production this year. 
TABLE III 
OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPAL JAPANESE RAYON COMPANIES 
(As of September 30, 1950) 
Annual 
Paid-up productive Gis 
capital capacity er 
Name stock Rayon Rayon for rayon Other products L, Products 
(in Y1 mills Products products mills 
million) (in 1,000 
Ibs.) 
Teikoku Jinzo Kenshi K.K. 800 Minara .. Rayon filament yarn 24,600 i 2 
Iwakuni.. Rayon staple ....... 17,220 Carbon disulphide 
Rayon staple yarn .. 3,600 
Komatsu. Silk:& rayon fabrics 
T Rayon Ki Kis... 750 Shiga .... Rayon filament yarn 26,508 Synthetic fibers of Aichi weeeeee Dyed products 
ee ¢ Rayon staple ....... 13,668 polyamide deriva- Yamashina Dyed products and 
tives, penicillin & stitched products 
hormone drugs 
Ehime Rayon staple ....... 20,338 
Rayon staple yarn .. 5,400 
Fabrics (rayon staple 
& others) ......+6 
Seta. s 5). Rayon staple yarn .. 3,000 
Fabrics (rayon staple 
& others) ...... 
Kanetsu .. Rayon fabrics ...... 1,320* 
Kurashiki Rayon K.K. 750 Saijo ..... Rayon filament yarn 9,372 Toyama** .. Polyvinyl aleohol 
Rayon staple ...... 21,228 Okayama** Vinylon 
Okayama . Rayon staple yarn .. 3,660 
Kurashiki. Rayon filament yarn 4,128 Vinylon 
Maruoka.. Twisted yarn 
Asahi Kasei Kogyo K.K. 700 Nobeoka .. Viscose yarn Dynamite. and deto- 3 other mills Ammonium sulphate, glu- 
Bemberg yarn nators for indus- tamic acid soda, etc. 
trial use 
Toyo Boseki K.K. ...... 1,404.5 Tsuruga .. Rayon filament yarn 760 25 other mills Cotton yarn, cloth, 
Iwakuni .. Biigh-tenacity rayon . 59.5 worsted yarn, woollen 
Rayon staple ...... « 2,400 yarn, woollen fabrics, 
Rayon staple yarn .. 158.4 silk yarn, & noil yarn 
Nippon Rayon K.K. 300 TDi ersers fa. Rayon filament yarn 4,140 HUME N bois «aie Hosiery 
Fushimi ..... Throstle spinning and 
‘twisted yarn 
Yonago ......  Silk-reeling 
Prop eerie ee 
Takahari .... 
Hirata <ses0 
1 other plant Pharmaceuticals, eto. 
Shinko Rayon K.K. 120 Otake Rayon staple ....... 28,080 Synthetic resins & Gifu ........ Dyed products, processed 
Koda ..... Rayon staple yarn .. 13,440 synthetic fibers resin products 
Rayon staple fabrics 10,392* Rokujo ne Manufacture and repair 
of textile machinery 
Toho Rayon K.K. .....- 120 Tokushima Rayon 25,597 
Rayon = 9,835 
Rayon staple fabrics 60*** 


* In thousand square yards instead of pounds. 
** Mills under construction. 
*** Tn thousand tans (a tan is a piece of cloth 


Note: Among the eight rayon companies listed 


12 yards long). 
in this table, Toyo Boseki K.K. is better known as the largest cotton spinhing company in 


Japan, while Asahi Kasei Kokyo K. K. is an all-around chemical company producing ‘many products, beside viscose yarn and Bemberg 


yarn. 
Source: Survey by the Industrial Bank of Japan. 


The Japanese Government's program 
for the production of rayon in 1951 calls 
for 125 million lbs. of rayon filament 
yarn and 225 million lbs. of rayon 
ataple, or a-total of 350 million Ibs., 
which represent an increase of 21%, 
50% and 88%, respectively, over last 
year’s productions. According to this 
program, 175,000 tons of rayon pulp will 
be required for their production, of 
which. 60,000 tons is to be imported and 
115,000 tons procured from domestic 
pulp. The question remains whether 
it will be possible to import the neces- 
sary quantity of foreign pulp in view of 
the world-wide shortage of pulp and 


also the present restriction of the free 
use of foreign exchange to pay for pulp 
imports. The plan for the import of 
pulp calls for about 30,000 tons from 
North Europe, 20,000 to 25,000 tons 
from Canada and 2,000 to 4,000 tons 
from the United States, or a total of 
50,000 to 60,000 tons. The consumma- 
tion of this plan is strongly desired in 
view of the present insufficiency of the 
domestic supply of pulp. 

Meanwhile, plans to increase the do- 
mestic supply of pulp are now underway. 
As the domestic supply for the period 
April 1950 to March 1951 is estimated 
to be about 85,000 tons, an increase of 


some 30,000 tons is considered necessary 
this coming year, which extent of ir- 
crease is deemed possible of attainment 
through the expansion of facilities now 
being carried out by Japanese pulp 
companies. 


Exports of Rayon Goods 

In the prewar period rayon was ex- 
ported by Japan far more as fabrics than 
as yarn. Though this was reversed in 
1949, fabrics recovered in 1950 their 
previous dominant position over yarn 
(see Table IV). In 1950, especially in 
the second half, the export of rayon 
textile greatly increased, amounting to 
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152.3 million sq. yds., an increase of 
470% over the previous year’s record. 
Exports to such transshipment points as 
Hongkong, Aden and Singapore showed 
the most conspicuous increases. 


As in the previous year, the principal 
markets were Hongkong (47,552,000 sq. 
yds.), South Africa (28,305,000 sq. yds.) 
and Thailand (10,986,000 sq. yds.), 
which areas combined accounted for 60% 
of the total rayon exports from Japan in 
1950. They were followed by Singa- 
pore, British East Africa and British 
West Indies, which appeared in 1950 as 
new markets for Japanese rayon goods. 


TABLE IV 
JAPANESE EXPORTS OF RAYON, 1946-50 
Rayon Rayon Rayon Rayon 
Year filament staple filament staple 
yarn yarn fabrics fabrics 
(1,000 (1,000 (1,000 (1,000 
Ibs.) lb.) sq. yds.) sq. yds.) 
1S) eee 3,000 = = = 
URAC oleic ie W212 460 3,733* —_ 
ORB yale cic 4,819 1,156 9,316* 614* 
TOG ies die 3) ah 19,174 8,205 26,133 8,215 
RODO" Sree ee 5,713 44,103 


874 152,300 
* Long yards. ‘ 


Source: Textile Year Book, 1951 (Japan Textile 
Council). 


The export of rayon staple fabrics also 
greatly increased to 44,103,000 sq. yds., 
being five times that of the previous 
year’s record. South Africa, with 
12,070,000 sq. vds., headed the list of 
importing countries, followed by Hong- 
kong, the United Kingdom, Thailand 
and Singapore. 

In the postwar period the export of 
rayon filament yarn remained inactive 
owing chiefly to the import restriction 
against it by India, which was. the 
largest market in the prewar period. In 
1950 the export of yarn further declined 
owing vartly to the sharp rise in the 
domestic price of rayon filament yarn 
stimulated by the expansion of rayon 
textile export. 

If we compute the rayon filament 
yam and fabrics exported during 1950 
in terms of yarn, they amounted to some 
83 million lbs., being 32% of the total 
output of rayon filament yarn for the 
year. Likewise, rayon staple yarn and 
fabrics exported during the year 
amounted to 15 million lbs. computed 
in terms of yarn, which was about 9% of 
the total output of rayon staple yarn 
for the year. It will be seen from this 
comparison that dependence on the ex- 
port market is greater in the case of 
rayon filament yarn than in the case of 
vayon staple yarn. In the prewar 1930- 
40 period the percentage of export to 
the total production was 50% to 60%, 
even though the production then was 
two to three times the 1950 production. 
With the loss of the great Indian market 
for rayon and also the suspension of 
trade with China, including Manchuria, 
the principal markets for rayon goods 


have shifted to Southeast Asia, com- 
prising Hongkong, Indonesia and 
Malaya. In 1950, however, new markets 


were gradually developed in Africa and 
the Middle East, with the result that 
export of rayon has -shown signs of 
recovery. In 1951 the exports of rayon 
filament fabrics and rayon staple fabrics 
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are expected to reach 208 million sq. 
yds. and 149 million sq. yds., respec- 
tively. 


Price 

In the postwar period up to the end 
of 1949 rayon filament yarn, as well 
as various other commodities, was sub- 
ject to price control, which was instituted 
aS a measure for coping with the 
economic confusion and inflation of the 
postwar period. The controlled price 
of rayon was set at Y 15,846 per 100 


‘lbs. of A grade 120 Denier viscose yarn. 


This price control on rayon filament 
yarn was abolished in January 1950, 
which was followed on May 1; 1950 by 
the abolition of price control on rayon 
staple yarn, the controlled price of 
which had been Y 15,054 ver 100 ibs. of 
20s viscose yarn. 


Following the abolition of price 
control, the prices of rayon filament yarn 
and rayon staple yarn have been deter- 
mined by the demand supply in the 
market. As shown in Table V, the 
price of rayon filament yarn rose 
slightly in January 1950 immediately 
after the abolition of price control but 
showed no wide fiuctuations thereafter 
until the outbreak of the Korean war 
in June. Since then the prices of both 
rayon filament yarn and rayon staple 
yarn have sharply risen in reflection of 
the increased demand stimulated by the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea. In 
August they hit the high marks of 
Y38,000 for rayon filament yarn and 
Y 51,000 for rayon staple yarn. In 
order to check unduly sharp rises in 
prices and to prevent excessive pro- 
fiteering. standard prices adapted to 
changing conditions were established in 
October 1950, whereby sellers’ prices 
were set at Y 34,000 for rayon filament 
yarn and Y 42,000 for rayon staple yarn 
under a system of voluntary price ceil- 
ing by the traders themselves. In No- 
vember a Chemical Fiber Exchange was 
reopened in Osaka, where commodities 
are traded under a semi-controlled stan- 
dard price system. 


TABLE V 


CHANGES IN THE PRICES OF RAYON 
FILAMENT YARN AND RAYON 
STAPLE YARN 


Rayon Rayon 

filament staple yarn 

Month yarn (Count 20, 

(Viscose single 
120 D) twisted yarn) 
1950: 
FAMUALY I aizste, stn’ esleiwss Y19,000 ¥ a 
“i 18,500 a 
16,500 * 
16,500 * 
19,000 22,000 
18,800 22,500 
27,000 33,000 
38,000 51,000 
September 34,000 39,000 
October 33,000 40,000 
Nov. (mid. of the month) 35,000 40,500 
+9 (end of the month) 32,000 34,000 
Dee. (mid. of the month) $2,000 82,500 
a (end of the month) 33,500 55,000 
1951: 

Jan. (mid. of the month) 35,500 40,000 
si (end of the month) 42,500 41,000 
Feb. (mid. of. the month) 39,000 40,500 
‘3 (end of the month) 45,000 43,000 


* Controlled price still in force then, 
Note: Tokyo standard prices. 


However, with the great increase in 
the amount of export contracts for rayon 
filament yarn since the beginning of 
1951 and the consequent decrease in in- 
ventory stocks, the export price has fur- 
ther risen, which has further diverted a 
great amount of rayon filament yarn to 
the export market. As a result, there 
is now an extremely short supply of 
yarn for use in domestic weaving and 
some of the small weavers are ‘now 
faced with the crisis of being forced to 
suspend operations on account of in- 
ability to obtain yarn. It is, however, 
difficult to check the price of rayon as 
long as there is a great export demand 
at a higher price than the domestic 
price. 


Operating Profits of Rayon Companies 

As shown in Table VI, earnings of the 
six leading rayon companies showed 
great improvement during the first half- 
year term of 1950. As the accounting 
period for most of the rayon companies 
generally covered the six months from 
April to September 1950, the effect of 
the Korean war boom was reflected to 
some extent in their operating results 
for this term. In any case, the increase 
in earnings during the term over the 
previous term was due to (1) increased 
production, (2) lower cost of production 
resulting from higher operating rate 
and rationalization of operations and 
(8) higher market price following the 
outbreak of the Korean war. 


TABLE VI 
PROFIT RATES OF THE SIX LEADING 
JAPANESE RAYON COMPANIES 
(Amounts in millions of yen) 


Second 
First term, 1950 term, 1949 
Profit Profit 


Paid-up Net rate on rate on 


Company capital profit paid-uj paid-up 
eapital capital 
To Jo 
Teikoku Jinzo 
Kenshi K.K. .. 800 571 142.9 45.8 
Toyo Rayon K.K. 750 728 194.38 23.0 
Asahi Kesei Kogyo 
SK Geen 100° 418 9219.5 89.5 
Kurashiki Rayon 
Bl Coa seo 750 238 63.5 aN rd 
Nippin Rayon K.K. 300 71 47.4 3.1 
Shinko Rayon K.K. 120 0316 792.2 * 


* Not available because the company was then 
the rayon division of Mitsubishi Kasei Kogyo 
K.K., which was later split up into three inde- 
pendent companies. 


Note: The unusually high profit rate on the 
paid-up capital was partly accounted for 
by the undercapitalization and heavy in- 
debtedness of the companies, as in the 
case of other Japanese companies in 
general. 

Source: Compiled by the Research Department of 

the Industrial Bank of Japan. 


Though about 60% to 80% of the net 
profits of the rayon companies have 
been plowed back into ‘the business in 
order to improve their financial struc- 
ture, even then the rayon companies 
were able to declare 10% to 25% p.a. 
dividends for the term. These rates 
were almost the same as_ the average 
dividend rate (16.9% for the term) of 
the cotton spinning companies, which 
are noted for maintaining the highest 
dividend rates among Japanese corpora- 
tions. 

The earnings of these companies for 
the current semiannual term ending 
March 31, 1951 are expected to be 
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THE ECONOMY OF INDO-CHINA IN 1950 


I, AGRICULTURE 

General:—Thanks to the progress. .of 
pacification the control of the cultivation 
of bigger areas has been possible during 
the year of 1950. It is thus that the 
area of rice cultivation will be three 
times as large as during the same period 
last year. Moreover, agricultural popula- 
tion is bit by bit rejoining the pacified 


greater than their earnings for the pre- 
vious term in view of the larger pro- 
duétion volume and higher price in this 
term. In reflection of these increasing 
earnings, the stock of rayon companies 
are now quoted on the stock exchanges 
at high prices. 


Importance of the Rayon Industry to 

Japan 

The percentage of rayon among Jap- 
anese exports is relatively small, being 
6% of the total Japanese exports of 
Y169 billion in 1949, as compared with 
30.9% for cotton goods exports and 
7.2% for silk goods exports. In the first 
half of 1950 rayon’s percentage of the 
total exports was 6.8%, which was far 
below the 32.1% for cotton goods but 
slightly above the 6.4% for silk goods. 
In the current year the percentage fox 
rayon is expected to increase further. 


‘However, the net income derived in 
1949 from the export of cotton goods, 
silk goods and rayon goods was Y8,018 
million, Y12,155 million and Y7,979 
million, respectively. (In the case of 
both cotton and rayon, the cost of raw 
cotton and rayon pulp imported must be 
deducted, but no such deduction is neces- 
sary for silk). Thus, from the stand- 
point of net income, rayon plays an 
important role in the exports of Japan. 


The importance of rayon as material 
for making domestic fabrics may be 
seen from the fact that of the total 
7.78 Ybs. of per capita domestic consump- 
tion of fibers for this year, rayon 
filament fabrics will account for 1.15 
Ibs. and rayon staple fabrics 2.21 lbs., 
or a total of 3.36 lbs. for rayon fabrics, 
as compared with 3.30 lbs. for cotton 
fabrics. 


With respect to its future prospect, 
the Japanese rayon industry may be 
classed as one of the most promising 
‘andustries of Japan in the light of its 
importance to the national economy and 
its enterprising management. The in- 
dustry is expected shortly to attain the 
world level of technical production 
through the modernization of equipment 
by the installation of continuous spin- 
ning machines: under technical coopera- 
tion with such foreign manufacturers 
of rayon manufacturing equipment as 
Rayon Consultants Incorporated and 
Oscar Kohorn Co. of the United States. 


area. although the problem of labour and 
the shortage of small agricultural capi- 
tal, the shortage of working animals is 
hindering the progress. The meteorologi- 
eal conditions have been’ generally 
favourable, however. mention must be 
made of an exceptional drought ‘in North 
Vietnam which has prevented the har- 
vest of the paddies in the fifth month. 


From the administration point of view 
the year has been marked by the trans- 
fer or the authorities and services of the 
Directory of Agriculture to the three 
associated States, which transfer for 
Vietnam and Laos has been effected 
respectively on the 30th April and 30th 
September and for Cambodia on the 31st 
January, 1951 only. In accordance with 
the associated States, the lndo-Chinese 
Oftice of Rice has been maintained as a 
mixed organisation pending the new 
Statutes which will make it an autono- 
mous organisation. 


Notwithstanding these transfers and 
the reduced means the Institute of 
Agricultural Research has pursued its 
research. Amidst its realisations, one can 
note the organisation of a large division 
of people who are experimenting on new 
methods of cultivation; its trials on 
the improvements of the preparation of 
tobacco, which already had good results 
at Cambodia; the establishment of a 
pedologic chart of 450,000 hectares of 
the Plateau of Darlec; the cultivation of 
pepper in the hills; the study of moun- 
tain rice; etc. etc. At the same time 
experimental stations of the Indo-China 
Office of Rice have pursued their work 
on the selection of plants at Battambang 
to a great extent. The exchange of 
selections of varieties and the work of 
hibridation in co-operation with the 
Centre of Agricultual Research of Cut- 
tack must ibe noted. 


Rice:—The harvest of the paddies in 
Indo-China has brought a better revenue 
this year than in the previous year. At 
N. Vietnam where the revenue previous- 
ly has given some source of concern, the 
price of the rice has reached a ceiling of 
approximately 420 piastres per quintal 
(Rice No. 1 of Saigon at Haiphong 
Market) against 800 ticals the previous 
year. At S. Vietnam where the shortage 
of stock at a certain moment appeared 
alarming, the market has been sufficient- 
ly supplied to keep prices normal. 


Cambodia has this year benefitted 
from a particularly abundant harvest 
thanks to very favourable atmospheric 
conditions. Thanks to a harvest of 1.4 
tons per hectare (against 0.9 tons the 
previous year) the production of paddy 
has passed from 900,000 tons to more 
than 1,200,000 tons, thus the exportable 
surplus of paddy has increased to ap- 
prox. 200,000 for 1950. It is interesting 
to note that two thirds of the tonnage 
expedited to S. Vietnam thas been ship- 
ped through the port of Saigon. (76,000 
tons in terms of finished rice against 


110,000 tons). The first estimates of the 
harvest 1950/51 at Cambodia appear to 
be similar to the production of the pre- 
vious year. (1,057,000 hectares against. 
1,030,000 hectares in 1949/50), 


In South Vietnam the blockade of 
Transbassac for military reasons has 
been a handicap for the producers. 
Although statistics are not available, it 
seems that little more than half of the 
rice-fields of this region are exploited. 


In N. Vietnam the cultivated area 
during the tenth month which was 86,000 
hectares and gave a production of 110,- 
000 tons in 1949 should have reached 
this year 250,000 hectares, thanks to the 
pacification of this area, and the return 
of labour. The last harvest was reaped 
in good weather conditions contrary to 
the one of the fifth month, of which only 
50,000 hectares were reaped, due to a 
severe drought at the moment of picking. 


Maize:— The depression in the world 
price of maize which has been ruling 
during 1949 continued in the beginning 
of 1950, thus provoking a disinclination 
for this eulture. At Cambodia, how- 
ever, thanks to very favourable weather 
conditions the harvest this year has 
been excellent, leaving an exportable sur- 
plus of 50,000 tons, the best during the 
last few years. The deficit in the har- 
vest of Argentine and the financial sup- 
port of France have permitted the export 
of Maize at remunerative prices. 


Rubber:— The production of rubber 
has been stimulated to a very great ex- 
tent. The world demand of rubber and 
the position of stock in numerous coun- 
tries have reduced the danger of com- 
petition from synthetic rubber and have 
favoured exportation to various coun- 
tries. The U.S.A. have absorbed half of 
the export tonnage (25,400 tons). How- 
ever the difficulties of labour have been 
mounting, especially in the plantations 
of Cambodia and North Saigon. There 
have been no new extensions and many 
of the existing plantations have not 
yielded. The following tables made for 
plantations of areas bigger than 100 
hectares show against a feeble increase 
of the exploited area (1/50) a small in- 
crease of production (1/20), thanks to 
favourable weather conditions and to 
selection in the quality of plants. 


Production of the Large Rubber Plantations 
in Indochina 


(in Tons) 

Qualities 1939 1949 1950 
Smoked leaf <....... 54.140 28.000 31.030 
Crepe (Shoes 2 eee 9.952 ( 6.740 6.650 

(Ordinary ( 3.270 5.300 
Sernamby” ours scieuine 2.451 4.400 1.610 
hates "oe iosceee eee 14 230 1.120 
Flat-Bark .......00 = 330 2.230 

Total =". i. ceiecceae 66.557 42.970 47 -940 
Exploited Area 
1949 1950 
Area Planted ......%..005 102.452 102.600 
exploitable 91.227 94.899 
exploited! T° Wesce atc 51.136 52.538 
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Il. INDUSTY 

I. General:— The production condi- 
tions have remained difficult owing to 
the state of war existing in Indo-China 
since 1945. As for instance, activities 
of the rebels and the precarious position 
of communication, the shortage of or- 
dinary and specialised labour, the high 
cost of living and the insecure conditions 
of prices have made it very difficult for 
the local products.to compete with the 
products from abroad especially for 
Cement. 


Nevertheless reconstruction has con- 
tinued in 1950 and the resuits of tns 
year are very encouraging especially 
with regard to the Mining industry which 
has been hardest hit. The activities of 

pbuilding remain important and the pro- 
duction of oxygen and acetylene have 
reached a considerable height. 


Il. Activities in Research: 


During the year the two laboratories 
for mineral chemistry and material 
testers have been re-instituted. Great 
service has been rendered especially to 
the industries in the north, Moreover 
the cement factories of Haiphong have 
recommenced production. 


Important geological services are 


the following: 


First: Prospect of Copper Mining at 
Tran-binh (Laos), prospects of mining 
Molybdenum discovered in the same area. 
Reconnaissance has been made to mine 
Copper in the South of Laos and also 
in the North of Laos. 


2nd: Geological study of the areas 
of Dankiea and Danhim. 


8rd: Mining industries: (a) Coal: The 
pursuit of a plan to equip anthracite 
mines in the North with mechanical 
equipment has permitted of a noticeable 
“inerease in their production in 1950 of 
more than 500,000 tons against less than 
380,000 tons in 1949. The Hongay 
mines have been able to increase their 
production in the last quarter of the 
year. The Vietminh attacks in Octo- 
ber 1950 have, however, stopped the 
reconstruction of the coal mines of 
Dong-trieu at a time when the exploita- 
tion was beginning to become normal 
again and was reaching its 10,000 tons 
per month. Following is the break- 
down of the anthracite production:. 


1948 1949 1950 
Societe Francaise des 
Charbonnages du 
TOMA)  cfevccieisc ae 888.900 355.200 452.700 
Societe des Charbon- 
nages de Dong-Trieu _ 3.100 21.900 
Societe Francaise des 
Charbonnages d’Along 
et Dong-Dang .... 16.100 20.300 27.200 


855.000 378.600 501.800 


To surpass the above maximum and 
to reach a production of 1,000,000 tons 
which. will permit Indo-China to take up 
again its place in the coal trade of the 
Far East, a full complement of equip- 
ment will be necessary. 


(b) Tin: The Society of Studies and 
Exploitation of Mines in Indo-China 
(Mines of Phontiou—Laos) have com- 
menced the restoration of their installa- 
tions in 1949. In May, 1950, a part of 
their dredging had been put into pro- 
duction again, and the production 
amounted to 95 tons of Tin Metal of a 
concentration of 58%. During 1951 the 
2nd part of the dredging should be in 
working condition, and their pre-war 
production of 100 tons per month should 
possibly be obtained. 


4th: Foodstuff Industries and Tobac- 
co: 


(a) Sugar: The production of white 
sugar has doubled during 1950 rising 
from 752 tons to 1,598 tons. Red sugar, 
however, has diminished considerably 
and fell from 8,064 to 8,487 tons; in 
reality this production is more important 
but rebel activities in the sugar area of 
Vietnam have hindered regular control. 


(b) Alcohol: For 1950 S. Vietnam 
has registered of 66,300 hl. alcohol 
against 67,000 in 1949. In Cambodia 
this production reached 179,000 hl in 
1949 and 77,450 in 1950. Total produc- 
tion has gone down from 146,000 hl in 
wre to 148,700 in 1950, a reduction of 
1.6%. 


(c) Breweries and Ice Factories: 
Thanks to important work executed in 
the factories of Saigon and Hanoi, pro- 
duction thas increased in Indo-China in 
1950; The levels of 1988 have been 
largely passed as appears from the 
following table. 


Production of Beer & Ice 


Beer Soft Drinks Ice 
Hl HI (Ton) 
100.000 40.000 41.000 
161.200 44.000 69.600 
266.500 57.000 91.600 
320.000 100.000 101.600 
The presence of the French Armed 


Forces is mainly responsible for the in- 
crease in consumption. 


(d) Tobacco: The increase of produc- 
tion of manufactured tobaccos exceeds 
itself every year. The large import of 
tobacco permits an increase of manufac- 
ture of tobacco in packets, of cigarettes 
and cigars up to a maximum of 4,591 
tons against 3,838 tons in 1949 and 3,145 
tons in 1948. 


V. Cement and Buildings: 


(a) Cement: Numerous incidents 
caused by the rebels have hindered the 
supply of limestone from the quarries in 
N. Vietnam. Steady increase in security 
however, has shown an improvement in 
production which attained at the end of 
the year its highest level, although, 
however, the production of the whole 


year does not reach the level attained 
the previous year as shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Production of Cement in Vietnam 1949-1950 


1949 1950 

January 12,000 6.500 
February 11.900 11.400 
March 17.000 11.500 
April 10,200 15.900 

ay 9.900 10.600 
June 11.400 7.800 
EIT ele Sooo ceecnacciacdAd 10.700 10.500 
August 9.500 10.300 
September 12.900 9.800 
October 15.300 12.100 
November 15.800 19.500 
December 16.500 18.200 

Otel Me tetetetetetaieiatelulcistelslste 153.000 144.100 


Sales to the interior have remained 
the same (120,100 tons in 1950 against 
119,400 tons in 1949); exports have 
been very inferior and reached only 
7,600 tons against 38,700 tons in i949. 
This decline is due to Japanese com- 
petition, and expansion of local pro- 
duction in various Far East countries 
which used to be customers of Indo- 
China, 


In 1951 thanks to the re-institution 
of two quarries, the capacity of pre-war 
production of 25,000 tons per month 
should be re-established. To attain this 
figure, however, it will be indispensable 
to organise a programme of mechanisa- 
tion relating to the extraction of cal- 
cium from the quarries. The realisa- 
tion of this programme will take about 
one year. 


(b) Building: Although the figures 
have not reached the height of those in 
1949, building activities and _ public 
works remain important as can be 
proved from the consumption of cement 
and the level of import of steel and iron 
eg tons against 60,650 tons in 


The decrease in building is not so 


important as the following would 
indicate: 78,740 sq. metres in 1950 
against 170,143 sq. metres in 1949. 


Actually it concerns new building plans 
and in 1950 a great deal of the building 
activities have as objects the realisation 
of constructions undertaken in 1949. 
Nevertheless the effects of the increase 
in new construction will not fail to be 
felt at a later date. Moreover, the 
changes in the administrative structure 
during the transfers of Government 
have provoked a total eclipse of Gov- 
ernment buildings. With the installa- 
tion of the Vietnam Government at 
Saigon, Government orders will not fail 
to return, The crisis in housing is such 
that exhorbitant rents for new construc- 
tions are demanded which sonetimes 
reach ten times the rent demanded pre- 
war. 


6. Filatures and Tissues: 

The purchase of 2 L.C.T.’3 have per- 
mitted the Society of Cotton at Tonkin 
to assure itself of good conditions of 
supply of cotton and coal, and in con- 
sequence to increase its production which 
is as follows: 1.760 tons of filatures 
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against 950 tons in 1949; 2,080 tons of 
tissues against 730 tons in 1949. The 
damages experienced by the factory at 
Nam-dinh have been fully repaired but 
the production is not yet 1-fourth of 
what it was pre-war owing to security 
reasons, as in fact it is only possible to 
work at one post per day instead of 
three. 


The production of Filatures of Indo- 
China has been 226.8 tons of cotton 
trade, but the arrival of new material 
during the third quarter of 1950 should 
permit of an increase in production in 
1951. 


The S.F.A.T.E. of Nam-Dinh then 
started to make the tissue of silk and 
rayon with the aid of rehabilitated 
spindles. The production will never 
reach an industrial scale urtil the auto- 
matic spindles are received sometime in 
1951. 


7. Other Industries: 


(a) Chemical Industries: The pro- 
duction of oxygen and acetylene at Sai- 
gon has been, in 1950, 321,000 cubic 
metres and 125,000 c.m. respectively, 
against 248,000 and 114,000 in 1949. 


At Haiphong the same productions 
have increased to 78,000 cubic metres 
for oxygen and 22,500 cubic metres for 
acetylene against respectively 29,500 and 
12,500 in 1949 and in 1942 (year of the 
highest production) 72,000 and 18,000. 


In total thas been produced at Vietnam 
in 1950 399,000 cubic metres oxygen and 
147,500 cu. me. acetylene thus in com- 
parison of the production in 1949 an in- 
crease of 44% and 17% respectively. 
This level of consumption gives an idea 
of the increase in activity of mechani- 
cal works, reparations, etc. 


(b) Glass Making: The Society of 
Glass Making of the Far East which 
had taken up production of bottles again 
in 1948 had to stop its installation for 
major repairs in June 1950 after a cam- 
paign of nineteen months. It has taken 
the opportunity of this breakdown to 
instal the machinery for making goblets 
(drinking glasses) and restarted again 
on the 5th December. The production 
of the first six months of the year and 
of December, have reached 2,500 tons of 
bottles and 45 tons of rubber basins. 


Ill. TRANSPORT AND COMMUNI: 
CATIONS: 

Railway Transport 

On the whole no remarkable changes 
have occurred in the railway traffic of 
1949 and 1950, but even though the line 
Saigon—Mytho has been suppressed, the 
transport of freight has increased a 
little. (181,600,000 t/km against 123,- 
900,000), while the passenger traffic 
shows a small decrease (74,300,000 p/km 
against 79,000,000), which concerns Cam- 
bodia only. 


The two lines which maintain a high 
level of activity are always those of 
Cambodia and N. Vietnam. If the 
freight transported from Phnompenh to 
Poipet has slightly decreased, it is con- 


cerned mainly with the Government 
and service transport. Commercial tra- 
ffic however, has increased from 221,686 
tons to 227,150 tons which is due to the 
particularly high harvest of 1950 and the 
compensating exchange with Thailand. 
From Hanoi to Haiphong a lively acti- 
vity has developed. Commercial traffic 
increased a quarter, Government trans- 
port. (viz. military) has occupied half of 
the traffic from 164,334 to. 168,300 tons: 
total traffic including service transport 
reached 225,156 tons against 258,974 
tons in 1949, The line Hanoi-Haiphong 
therefore ranks first place amongst the 
lines actually in exploitation, which rank 
up to 1949 was held by Cambodia. 


The same can not be said about the 
passenger traffic which is more import. 
ant in Cambodia than in N. Vietnam 
(504,884 passengers against 287,620). 
Nevertheless one notes the considerable 
decrease of passenger traffic in Cambodia 
which had reached in 1949 715,566 pas- 
sengers. 


Third place is held by the line Saigon 
—Ninhhoa (228,842 passengers 255,850 
tons) which activity has not changed 
during the years. The commercial tra- 
ffic does not consist of half that of 
freight ‘traffic, remaining being either 
transport for the year which underlines 
the important role this line plays in 
the military scheme or service transport 
the increase of which permits the strug- 
gle against sabotage to be continued. 
One can note a net difference in the use 
of this line in comparison with the 
others. This, in fact, is the longest 
line of the actual net (515 km.) and 
when comparing the number of kilome- 
tres that every passenger travels, it 
proves that the average passenger only 
travels 77 kilometres which means that 
lhe only uses 15% of the whole line. At 
Cambodia this average distance is 67 
kilometres on a total length of 875 
(17%), at N. Vietnam one finds 52 for 
a total length of 101 km. (50%). The 
same calculation for tonnages transpor- 
ted respectively distances of. 156 kms. 
198 km. 87 km. for Saigon-Ninhhoa, 
Phnompanh-Poipet and Hanoi-Haiphong. 
In these three cases one can note. that 
the average tonnage measure much 
longer distances than the passengers, 
for Hanoi-Haiphong this distance rea- 
ches an average of 87% follows the 
line of Cambodia 51%, and Saigon- 
Ninhhao. 30%. Transport over small 
distances from: one valley to another 
from S, Annam to Dalat are particularly 
in use on this last line. 


Two lines. must be mentioned which 
have increased in importance viz: the 
line Hanoi-Vandien with a transport of 
passengers (160,540 against 55,970) and 
the line Tourane to Hue with a freight 
transport of 80,993. against 45,572 tons. 
Both lines prove the improvement of 
security and the economic rehabilitation 
of these regions. The railways have 
largely contributed to military and go- 
vernment. transport. .In midlle Vietnam 
on the 1st October, 1950-the line Quang- 
tre- Dongha’ (19 kms) have opened 
this area for traffic. 


June 21 


Two lines in the South, however, have 
decreased in importance. The first one 
Saigon-Micho was closed on the dst 
January, 1950 owing to the competition 
of the water route, the second Saigon- 
Locninh has been greatly affected by 
the sabotage of the bridge at Lai-thieu 
at the end of 1949. Notwithstanding 
the interest attached to rubber trans- 
port in 1950 and the re-establishment of 
traffic by the erection of an emergency 
bridge Dian-Laithieu on the 7th August, 
1950, has caused a remarkable fall of 
traffic: 3,501 passengers against 13,178 
in 1949, 22,500 tons against 62,570 tons 
in 1949. 

Exploitation of the tramways at 
Saigon-Colon:— Activity has reduced 
in comparison with pre-war, but main- 
tains its position from one year to the 
next: 4,550,000 passengers from Saigon 
to Colon, and 296,000 from Colon to 


Hoemon. 


River Transport: 

Owing to the fact that river traffic is 
organised in convoys and continues to be 
controlled as such, the figures follow this 
procedure. Nevertheless one can notice 
the important traffic which was main- 
tained in Cambodia, through Saigon in 
Rice, and the moderate increase in traffic 
from Transbassat. The following table 
gives the figures on these transports: 


River Navigation in South Indochina 


1948 1949 1950 

Saigon-Phnompenh 

Launches. 2s 5 60s 688 566 921 
© JUMKS) psc nia cins 5.193 4.019 5.526. 

Tonnage of freight 116.627 109.373 85.793 
Phnompenh-Saigon 

Launches ........ 598 453 863. 

gRRTiR ee eres ieee eters 4,166 3.319 5.240 

Tonnage of freight 296.869 249.500 462.048 
Saigon-Transbassac 

Lannehes®  ace.nises 529 143 280 

DUNKS Gee eeenerae 4.815 1.086 2.036 
» Tonnage of freight 2.625 9.865 12.051 
Transbassac-Saigon 

Launches ........ 394 150 260 

ACE etics cintatey eaters 2.999 1.111 1.917 

Tonnage of freight 287.728 69.111 144.551 
Saigon-Cibassac 

Launches. ........ — — 252 

FUR 7 BG hcssa biajeie _ _— 1.866 

Tonnage of freight —_ —_ 23.371 
Cisbassac-Saigon 

Launches ........ — _— 230 

STEM a me cix altiie Sroters oe — 1.748 

Tonnage of freight — — 206.406 


In total more than 1,000,000 tons have 
been discharged in the river port of 
Saigon to which figure one must add the 
river transport of sea-going vessels 
and_ unregister transport. Of this 
total approx. half originates from Cam- 
bodia (460,000 of which 200,000 tons in 
rice). One. can see the fluctuations. of 
cargoes. arriving from Transbassat: 
238,000 tons in 1948, a period when har- 
vests were small, followed by 59,000 
tons in 1949 following the blockade, and 
145,000 tons in 1950 when the blockade 
was eased. On the other land, river 
transport from Saigon experienced 
strong competition from road: transport: 
86,000 tons against 109,000 tons. towards 
Cambodia only. an increase of 2.000 tons 
towards Transbassat. 
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The increase in river freight does not 
only result from the transport of rice 
trom Cambodia or the easing of the 
blockade in Transbassat, but more 
largely from an increase in security. In 
fact the transport regulations could have 
been much more supple and more con- 
voys could have been organised. This in- 
crease of river traffic has been made to 
the profit of a few shipping companies, 
who, by improving their material have 
bit by bit eliminated the smaller enter- 
prises who were less well-equipped. The 
modernisation of river material has, on 
the whole, been hindered by the absence 
of capital or by the interference of mili- 
tary manoeuvres. A _ difficult problem 
would rise if Transbassat was re-opened 
for free transactions, as quantities of 
one to two-million tons of rice would be 
ensured each year. 


Air Transport: 

During 1950, the activities of civil 
aviation have expanded. A _ special 
effort has been made to recruit profes- 
sional personnel; training schools have 
been erected to educate technicians. 
From the 1st January, 1950 twenty au- 
thorised aerodromes, nine combined 
aerodromes and four public aerodromes 
have been opened. The different  ser- 
vices to convey meteorologic messages 
have been multiplied. Amongst the 
results obtained in 1950, it is worth 
mentioning the exploitation of a radio 
landing station and a radio navigation 
station at Dalat, and also a radio 
navigation station at Gialam. The 
grounds of Tansonnhut and Haiphong 
have been electrically equipped while 
Tourane and Phnompenh are in course 
ef being similarly equipped. 

Various changes have occurred during 
the year in the airtransport services. 
The services of the secondary centres 
of S. Indo-China, assured by the Society 
of Taxiplanes since 1947, has been en- 
trusted after bankruptcy of the A.T.I. to 
a new Society constituted in June, 1950, 
Ravitaillement (S.I.R.). Moreover, pro- 
visional authorisation has been given to 
the Society Colin, Autres, C.L.C.T. to 
. regularise their situation in N. Viet- 
ram. Finally, associations have been 
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formed as follows: Air France— 
C.O.S.A.R.A.; Air France—S.I.T.A.; 
C.0;S.A.R.A.—S.I.R. A.Tial. anl S.LT.A. 
were respectively suspended on the 5th 
February and the 18th June, 1950. 

Owing to the increases in the price of 
petrol and the salaries of the personnel 
the freight tariffs have increased appro- 
ximately 40% as from the ist April, 
1950, and passenger tariffs 15% as from 
the 15th October, 1950. 

To reduce the deficit in the exploita- 
tion of the Regie Air France Indo-chine 
the network of air routes has been 
reduced and re-organised in order to re- 
duce the number of non-paying services, 
especially the two to Noumea and Singa- 
pore. The taking over by Air France of 
the Bristols of S.I.T.A. since June 1950 
has resulted in an increase of freight 
revenue. , On the other hand, Air France 
has concentrated on the exploitation of 
services in demand especially to Phan- 
thiet for the transport of fish and to 
Seno for the transport of pigs. A new 
regular service has been instituted to 
Siem-Reap and was suspended at the 
beginning of 1951. 

When compared the air activities of 
France and ‘the other territories of the 
French union, Indo-China is placed first 
for its freight transport and third for 
its passenger transport after France and 
Algiers. The air port of Tan-Son-Nhut 
is placed seventh after Marsailles, Al- 
giers, Orly, Le Bourget, Tunis and 
Casablanca. 

As well interior as exterior air traffic 
having a base in Indo-China has made 
a jump in 1950. 

Amongst the aerodromes which have 
shown an increase in their activities one 
must mention those of middle Vietnam 
where the provisioning of meat was done 
by air, in connexion with the reprisal 
of economic activities of the Delta and 
at the end of the year with the menace 
of the army. Thus Gialam saw depart- 
ing and landing a number of 34,000 pas- 
sengers against 17,000 in 1949; the out- 
going freight shows unbalance with the 
incoming freight (7,950 tons against 
2,903 tons) which can be attributed to 
the revictualling of the high region of 
the North by parachute from Hanoi. 


Interior Air Traffic in Indochina 
(Freight in metric tons) 


194 
ARRIVALS 
Aerodromes 


Saigon (Tan-San- 


9 
DEPARTURES 
Passengers Freight Passengers Freight Passengers Freight Passengers Freight 
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il 0 
ARRIVALS DBPARTURES 


Nhut) 58.533 3.454 59.747 4.620 62.216 4.886 63.034 6.486 
Soctrang 3.538 290 3.965 201 4.057 114 4.068 93 
Phanthiet = — = — 4.263 772 4.216 942 
Nhatrang 5.202 367 5.028 163 4.366 298 4.498 123 
Dalat ws. pas 7.571 240 7.472 200 12.726 897 12.801 578 
Tourane 7.150 694 6.953 585 —-17..337 1.893 14.390 1.961 

aE Ai ons caehe 5.729 1-101 6.817 480 11.117 2.010 12.175 494 
Hanoi (Gialam) 18.145 2.380 17.821 3.509 35.080 2.903 33.948 7.959 
Haiphong ...... = = — — 10.778 685 10.683 588 
Phnom-Penh 15.639 415 15.061 318 18.310 357 «18.681 245 
The aerodrome of Dalat is a great 


theatre of activity (12,000 passengers 
incoming and outgoing against 7,500 in 
1949) which certainly stresses the im- 
portant role this town has played from 
a tourist point of view and a health point 
of view as well as from a political point 
of view. On the airroute Phnompenh 
there is a decrease in air transport 


(18,000 passengers against 15,000 in 
1949). 


The level of activity in Tan-San-Nhut 
is particularly) remarkable if one con- 
siders the general traffic, that is to say, 
the air movements as well military or 
private as commercial which reached 
approx. 22,000, which is an average of 
more than 60 per day. For interior 


traffic the outward freight. transported 
is approx. 2,000 tons higher (6,486 tons 
against 4,520 in 1949) and inward 1,000 
tons higher (4,386 tons against 3,454 in 
1949). 

In total, 157,598 passengers and 18,705 
tons have been transported in interior 
traffic over 5,588,000 kms. The activity 
of exterior traffic is not less important. 
Excluding Saigon-Paris, Air France has 
exported from Indo-China as base 18,200 
passengers (25,360,000 passengers per 
km.) and 910 tons (1,200,000 tons per 
km.). On the line Saigon-Paris the tra- 
ffic is as follows: The outgoing passen- 
ger traffic in that year is more import- 
ant than the incoming traffic (9,151 
against 6,092) postal and inward freight 
surpass the outward tonnage (in total 
686.4 tons incoming against 207.5 out- 
going). The number of trips (262 in- 
coming) corresponds with 5 planes per 
week. In 1949 there were 201 voyages 
incoming which means about 4 per week, 
4,991 passengers incoming and _ 6,780 
outgoing, a freight of 5,780 tons incom- 
ing and 350 outgoing. On the whole 
the French Indo-China liaison has at- 
tained proportions never reached before. 

Remains but to wish the finalisation 
of the negotiations to constitute the 
Societe Air-Vietnam. One must wish a 
similar result for the convention that 
will bring the air companies of Cam- 
bodia and Laos together. 


Sea Traffic: 

No statistics are available. Coastal 
transport has been very intense this 
year. For example the rice and paddy 
transports have again played a vital 
role in the realisation of the food equili- 
brium between North and South. From 
Saigon 110,177 tons of rice and its de- 
rivations have been shipped to centre 
and North Vietnam, of which, for human 
consumption 68,000 tons for North, 
22,600 for centre Annam, 8,800 for 
South Annam, and for animal consump- 
tion, (especially for the pigs from the 
North) near 12,000 tons. 

At the same time from Phnom-Penh 
80,690 tons were shipped direct to mid- 
dle Vietnam (of which 13,520 tons was 
rice) and 8,210 tons to North Vietnam 
(8,000 rice). This means that North 
and Centre have received respectively 
from South Indo-China 77,900 tons and 
45,000 tons. 

The sea traffic can be described from 
the activities between the ports Phnom- 
Penh, Saigon, Tourane, Haiphong and 
Hongay. 

The development of sea traffic to the 
ports of Phnom-Penh is a remarkable 
phenomenon which can accentuate in the 
future. Forty cargoes have touched the 
port 1m the last six months of 1950, dis- 
charging 11,300 tons and 28,200 tons. 
Although annual statistics are not 
available, one knows that 33,330 tons vf 
rice has been shipped of which 21,900 in 
coasting trade and 10,430 to Singapore. 

When comparing the reports of pre- 
ceding years, one will note the activity 
of the port of Saigon for this year. 
There are a hundred more sea vessels 
than last year and the tonnage of loaded 
and discharged cargo has risen accord- 
ingly. Nevertheless the port has by no 
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means recovered its volume of trans- 
action of peace days, and of recent, a 
great part of passengers and tonnage 
are purely military. 

The activities of the port of Tourane 
improved during the year: 86,200 tons of 
merchandise has been discharged and 
11,800 loaded. If one takes into account 
military freight which is not exactly 
known, traffic in 1950 appears to be as 
high as before 1940. During the year 
harbour equipment has improved by the 
arrival of two cranes one of 5 tons and 
the other of 15 tons. In December the 
building of a godown of 1,000 square 
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metres was'started (of the Arromanche 
type). Moreover. repairs on the first lot 
of quays is nearing completion. 

The port of Haiphong. undoubtedly 
owing to the developments ‘in China has 
teceived but 281 ships, in 1950 carrying 
549,000 tons against 338 carrying 660,000 
in 1949, At Hongay and Campha the 
shipments of coal total 260,000 tons 
against 230,000 tons in the previous 
year. Especially the last months have 
shown a redoubling of the activities be- 
cause of exports to Japan and the situa 
tion in the South which is much more 
secure after the military successes. 


Port Movements of Saigon in 1949 and 1950 


Arrivals _ Departures 
1949 1950 1949 1950 
umber ‘Of CHIPS: 2)..-.cc cic ccciecicsiceaccje units 650 TAT 664 732 
PONMALES) “NEC isjereinteis s vleisisivivivivivie.sisie olects 1000 tons 1.802 1.956 1.817 1.896 
Merchandise 2icoiip..sp otic an>issvereete units 836.400 891.700 500.000 546.509 
Number of passengers ......-...e000% units 81.016 46.426 75.308 50.042 


Postal Traffic: 

In all provinces, postal. activities have 
increased. Interior traffic of postal 
orders amounts to 565,000 against 474,- 
000 in 1949; 40,000,000 telegraphic words 
against 12 million; 6,683 telephone sub- 
scribers against 5,824. The interpreta- 
tion of the foreign traffic is more de- 
licate. On one side there is the sudden 
cessation of communications with China 


traffic with France. The change in the 
number of postal orders is not significant 
because of the special regulations that 
have been applied. On the other hand 
the number of stamps received has been 
nearly doubled from 71,000 to 138,000, 
the number of telegraphic words from 
8,200,000 to 11,200,000. The number of 
letters to and from France is not known 
with precision but with 3 or 4 mails per 
week, the nuinber of letters expedited 


and on the other side, an increased and received has at least tripled. 
Air Trattic, by Companies 
FREIGHT 
PASSENGERS (baggage merchandise, mail) 
: i 1000 1000 
Companies Kilometres Number passenger Tons freight 
km km 
INTERNAL 
Air France .......:.. 1.708.369 53.530 28.106,8 4.778 3.043,2 
S.T.A.E.C r6) 7167 .283 44.814 9.612,0 2,144 691,3 
Sil TAY 306.184 8.182 2.415,6 1.724 559,8 
7 Xa ALB 87.305 2.209 395,4 48 9,1 
Aigle Azur 1.015.378 11.147 4.164,3 4.442 1.830,1 
Colin’ Alva. «< 443.921 6.625 1.304 3.069 662,2 
C.L.C. T. 356.880 13.205 1.304,4 3.069 662,2 
Bourgeois 66.376 312 27,5 57 7,5 
Autrex 284.206 6.683 760,4 1,138 184,1 
pavupeiers 9.532 186 18,0 10 0,9 
e 18.489 100 14,8 17 ‘ 
B.T.A.1.C 330.875 6.894 — = ae 
Selden 198.213 3.711 = 417 _ 
otal tuwencessustes 5.588.011 157.598 —_ 18.705 — 
: FOREIGN 
*, beet ee and return: 
ir BUNCE vie ciemicwieale —_— 10.753 _— 710 = 
Ui, AWB at) “stasis ses shee _— 1.677 _— 92 _ 
a NG 2 _— 2.813 = 92. = 
Total — 15.243 _ 894 
b) Other routes: 
Air France. tSscsisees 1.187.982 18.198 25.357,4 910 1.182,9 
PEOUBIE Pats tee eicisrs _ 33.441 —_ 1.804 _— 
a Se 


Budget of the Services of Commercial Interest 
(A) Expenditure 


Second collection 
a % mores 1950 % Difference 

Personnel is ias sablebieisrisinesele 973.840. 200. 51,5 878.458.500 57,2 95.381 
| 458. ; — 95.381.700 
rere God ee Te MOO OC 259.108.200 13,7 215.567.900 14 — 43.540.300 
3} as SAO bAGOS 176.973.400 9,3 166.045.900 10,8 — 10.927.500 

CW tt recevceccccecns — — — = = 

Seger Baer Bak 

a 0 Indochina budget .... 145.000.000 1,7 56.730.700. 3,6 — 88.269.300 
Sot Diverse ava. tevecceecwes ed 2,8 54.903.000 3.5 -l- 2.789.700 
Contributions Hs Pa Blesleieei a elo :576.700 1 20.653.100 47 -l- 1.076.400 
expenditure .......sssee0e : 19.811.100 1 6.333.100 0,4 — 13.478.000 
THCGIRS TS. acess whats wie 245.077.100 13 137 .357.800 8,3 —107.719.300 
ORE Ay sssitiews canivieciass ++ 1,891.500.000 100 ; 1.536.050.000 100 —855.450.000 
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IV. PUBLIC FINANCES 


Quarterly Budget of the Services of 

Communal Interest 

The budgetary instrument has the 
form of a provisional budget which, 
while covering a freriod of three months 
only, has to be reconducted every quar- 
ter up to the end of 1950 pending such 
time when the decision of the Confer- 
ence ot the Interstates of Peau are 
known. 


In total the state of the provisions for 
for the year 1950 balances on the 31st 
December, 1950 at piastres. 1,536,050,000. 
The quarterly average is 384,000,000 
piastres for the whole year against 
367,000,000 for the first quarter. Tihe 
increase during the first quarter is due 
to the methods of re-classification of 
the European and Indo-Chinese daily 
labour (15,000,000 piastres) and to the 
inscription of a credit of 75,000,000 
piastres for the rehabilitation of the 
functionaries. 


In applying the conventions passed 
with the States the credit transfers 
follow for the whole year to 84.000,000 
piastres. 


Comparison of the state of provision 
for the year 1950 with the second collec- 
tive ordinary budget of 1949 make ap- 
pear a net compression of expenses. The 
second tollective of 1949 was decrecd in 
December 1949, 1,891,500,000 p. while 
the provisions for expenses in 1950 only 
reached 1,536,050,000 piastres. 


Division of Expénses 

While the budget of 1949 registered 
mobilisation expenses, exercised in 1948, 
the budget of 1950 shows the total of 
expenses of the re-classification of enm- 
mission of Indo-Chinese personnel and 
of European labour personnel which 
could not be imposed in. 1949. Notwith- 
standing this the provision of expenses 
for personnel are 95,000,000 piastres 
lower than 1949. 


One notes at the same time that a 
strong reduction on the expenses of 
material. From the beginning of 1950 it 
was decided to suppress all eredits for 
the purchase of material .and mobile 
goods for the increase of the inventory. 
The increasing provisions for mainten- 
ance works (customs, buildings, aero- 
dromes, public works) have re‘luced but 
slightly. The dredging expenses for the 
entrance of the port of Haiphong have 
been transferred to a special military 
account, 


Pursuant the transfer of the adminis- 
tration to the, States the budgetary sub- 
sidies have been suppressed except for 
the ethnical minority of the mountains 
of South Indo-China and South Annam. 
At the same time a credit of 15,000,000 
piastres has been put. at the dispdsition 
of the’ Government of Vietnam to come 
to the aid of unfortunate zones that were 
liberated in North Vietnam. Also a light 
increase in credit for scholarships. The 
provisions to the title of the public debt 
have increased by 1,000,000 piastres in 
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comparison with 1949 following the in- 
verease of the treasury bond of which 
the rate of interest has increased from 
ist September, 1949. Nevertheless, the 
total annual extinction of public debt 
represents only 1.7% of the total bud- 
getary expenses. 


The decrease which one notes in com- 
parison with the year 1949 of 107,000,- 
000 piastres under the heading “Diverse” 
comes from the elimination of minting 
expenses as no money whatsoever has 
been put into circulation during 1950, 
and by reduction of item “Regularisa- 
tion of Expenses to the General Interest 
1945/47”. 


Division of Revenue: 


The estimates of the revenues have 
been made each quarter while taking into 
account the result of the preceding quar- 
ter and the results known from the year 
1949. 


The Customs Revenues thhave been con- 
stantl progressing during the first three 
quarters. The Customs revenue for in- 
stance have reached 855,000,000 piastres 
for the whole of 1950, while the estimates 
only reached 813,000,000. 


While an increase shows in the re- 
venue estimates from the Postal and 
Telegraphic services, there is an 
increase in the revenues of Government 
services; this decrease originates from 
the transfer of various revenues to the 
Associated States to a suspense account 
such as revenues of immigration and by 
suppression of the revenues from hos- 
pitals and schools of which France 
forthwith will be in charge. 


On 31/12/50 the total revenues collect- 
ed have surpassed the estimates by 100 
million Piastres. 


From the first January ‘51 and in ac- 
cordance with the Conference at Pau, 
the Budget of the Communal Services 
disappears entirely, while France takes 
charge of all Services: connected direct 
with the High ‘Commission of France in 
Indochina. 


The Extraordinary Budget 


The establishment of a new extraordin- 
arv ‘annual budget following the one of 
1949/50 could not be foreseen. It-was 


in fact impossible to guess in mid-50: 


that the rising metropolitan resources 
“could have been affected: in 51 by the 
realisation of the reconstruction and 
reequipment programmes of Indochina. 
It is thus that an extraordinary budget 
was set up for the second half of 1950, 
it covers the period of these programmes 
which were to be completed during that 
period. 


This budget has been but fed by re- 
sources of metropolitan origin within 
the limit of the means of authorized 
credits. The contribution of France to 
the reconstruction expenses for 1950 
amount to 3 milliard francs anl for 
reequipment to 7% milliard francs. 


These resources have been partly used 
for these uses while the balance remain- 
ed available for the second half year as 
follows: 


Francs I.C.$ 


I for reconstruc- 


On 5 ieee 1.500.000.000 ou 88.225.000 
II for equipment. 2.000.000.000 ou 117.647.000 
Total. |i 3.500.000.000 ou 205.882.000 


It is within these limits that the ex- 
traordinary budget for the second half 
year of 1950 was worked out. 


The amounts paid out for reconstruc- 
tion are relatively modest; those destin- 
ed to Public works have been in principle 
restricted in covering the contracted 
obligations for previous works such as: 
the repair and consolidation of the Day- 
barrier in North-Vietnam, the main- 
tenance of the communication roads, the 
pursuit of the refloating of the wreck- 
ages, reconstruction of the pharmacy- 
laboratory of the Grallhospital at Saigon, 
the reconstruction of the radiological 
pavilion, the reconstruction of the Henri 
Riviere—College at Haiphong and of the 
resources of the Customs and Tax 
departments. 


During the course of the second half 
of 1950 it will not be possible to permit 
of expenses concerning the future with- 
out the participation of the Associated 
States. The present parsimonious situa- 
tion is not in a position to satisfy all 
needs especiallv social; France will cer- 
tainly have to provide for important 
financial aid to ensure a solidarity and 
for an achievement of the program in 
‘execution. This is the reason for the 
prolongation of the period of the extra- 
ordinary budget of the second half of 
1950 to the 28 February 51. 


V—MANPOWER AND LABOUR 
Industrial Labour: 


In the region of Saigon-Cholon, one 
notes during 1950 little changes in the 
industrial labour situation, while the 
possibilities of recruiting of labour has 
remained unchanged. The whole year 
shows a certain difficulty to find employ- 
ment for all the unemployed while the 
demand for qualified labourers in the 
meantime, however, remained important. 


Especially in N. Vietnam and Laos 
the need for specialised labour has 
hindered the industrial and mining pro- 
duction. The problem is by no means a 
new one: notwithstanding its reputation, 
the Delta of the Red River has never 
béen inexhaustible of industrial labour, 
for reasons of resistance from the social 
and traditional structure of the Ton- 
kinese village and it will require nume- 
rous years to regroup and stabilize in- 
dustrial labour. 
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Agricultural Labour: 


The recruiting of agricultural labour- 
ers, especially in the rubber plantations 
has hardly improved during 1950. The 
recruiting of labourers in the liberated 
regions of N. Vietnam and the use of 
Nationalist Chinese prisoners has given 
but poor results. At Laos the need for 
agricultural labour continues to make 
itself felt and hinders considerably the 
improvement of private agricultural 
enterprises as well as experiments direct- 
ed by the public services. 


The recruiting of agricultural and 
industrial labour in many towns remains 
an important problem which the com- 
petent authorities will have to tackle as 
soon as possible in order to ensure that 
the concrete results of pacification bear 
all their fruits. 


Conflicts 

The improvement in the economic 
activities in S. Vietnam during 1950 had 
as result a notable increase in the num- 
ber of employed labourers. Although its 
conditions of security and hygiene have 
become suitable, labour accidents were 
much more numerous: 865 cases of which 
69 fatal, 222 serious, 675 light against 
798, 85 and 208 respectively Guring 1949. 


The number of labour conflicts in S. 
Vietnam has increased noticeably during 
the year; however, most of them have 
been settled by the Inspection of Works, 
the activity of which facilitated by the 
establishment since 1949 of lists of clas- 
sification and fixation of minimum sala- 
ries in nearly all the different kinds of 
ernployment. The Commission of Uon- 
sciliation in charge of settling labour 
conflicts has not been able to function 
normally during the year owing to the 
fact that certain services were passed 
over to the Vietnam Government. 
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The Foreign Trade of Thailand 


Port of Bangkok COREG ea arora oiain' wiezasainta 78,538 .5 — 
(Bath thousand) (Czechoslovakia 700 = 
1950 1961 Bires uses serence 2,891 1,506 
IMPORTS rar ae eo eget nie 
ae . i tar aorr Holland 23,399.7 76,490.1 
EXPORTS 157,675 238,227 Indonesia 134,750.2 90,137.5 
Rice Exports Japan mash 112,629.8 317,518.1 
(In Metric Tons) Belgium 1,250 100 
1949 19590 Norway ..... 4,630 500 
Receipients Jan.-Dec. Jan,.-Dec. Philippines 41,213.56 6,419.2 
United Kingdom : 26,100 30,000 Sweden ..... 7,978.5 56 
Ceylon & 2. : 87,005.6 30,367 .9 Swi ry 
witzerland 1,345 8 
Hongkong ac 53,585 191,415.4 
Thdiay ee .. 818,784 8,180.6 UNICEF : 1,249.9 a 
Malayan nsclacsdir oir . 261,868.9 467,084.4 Others a. feieesicie's sialaieinie 35,405.1 169,670.1 
North Borneo ) Se ee 
) Bors 24,878,2 28,579.9 Totall  .ccssiip acme 1,215,852.9 1,489,130.2 
Sarawak ) 
Total for the whole Kingdom 
(Baht thousand) 
1949 1950 
Imports October October Jan.—Oct. October Jan.—Oct. 
Port of Bangkok 154,261 1,758,590 179,200 2,158,906 
Provincial Ports 10,545 122,165 16,064 130,923 
SROtaL 9) Wetec es Bie’ [eieletatgints,« D seeiclaicieeisie ce sicecie on 164,806 1,880,755 195,264 2,289,829 
Exports 
Port cof BAneKole  siscisistats s nisis's vib sislelsicinivielolo ereisiele . 101,301 1,777,882 242,912 2,137,220 
Provincial! Ports) 5.5 jccmeeteas nisiabivisicio\bald) sees 60,420 509,052 98,459 789,678 
Total 161,721 2,286,934 341,371 2,926,898 
—— 
Rice Exports 
(In Metric Tons) 
1950 
Recipients August September October November December 
United Kingdom ..........sesee 5,000.0 —_ — —_— —_— 
Hongkong é 23,508.6 21,200.0 20,561.5 11,024.0 12,016.0 
India 5,000.0 24,800.0 19,556.0 17,335.0 14,073.4 
i EN CU eaten gaps oeo gouauepoana 45.780.7 52,904.4 44,958.8 45,818.3 55,774.7 
North Borneo ) 
alelsintslotsinwioaloistaee 3,550.0 4,500.0 6,959.9 1,000.0 1,825.0 
Sarawak ) 
MORRO le ielojs:sictnis(o\sicssis(alsialoiny-Imi6isisiofeiaie _— 25.0 — — _— 
Polland 9,855.0 9,286.8 9,353.2 14,090.0 3,005.2 
Indonesia --  16,780.0 14,850.0 16,634.9 12,949.9 2,375.0 
Sapan © skiers sie 8,300.0 7,612.0 4,700.0 1,100.0 11,755.0 
Switzerland ae oa 50.0 —_ —_— —_ 
Others etsice sce ee 7,745.8 9,920.8 5,385.6 13,467.379  29,359.0 
Total 125,520.1 145,149.0 128,109.9 116,784.579 130,183.3 
pee EEE EE eee eS eee eae ee 
Rubber Exports 
(Unit: Thousand) 
To Sterling Group To U.S.$ Group Total 
Year Month Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht 
1950 January — ciesisieccweae 1,168 2,624 5,584 17,087 6,752 19,711 
February oe 1,041 2,646 9,664 31,201 10,705 33,847 
March ee — = 8,179 25,676 8,179 25,676 
April . cm = 9,199 31,770 9,199 31,770 
May = — 7,032 27,914 7,032 27,914 
June — = 8,327 37,018 8,327 37,018 
July ae _ = 12,568 69,094 12,568 69,094 
AURUSt kee —_ — 11,459 14,676 11,459 74,676 
September _ _ 11,359 86,394 11,359 86,394 
October _ _ 9,227 71,329 9,227 71,329 
November. ae —_— _ 8,448 78,535 8,448 78,535 
December. — .je0scs0:cja'es51 _ _ 9,443 98,699 9,443 98,699 
Exports to Japan are included in export figures to US$ Group since June 1950. 
Tin Exports 
(Unit: Thousand) 
To Sterling Group To U.S.$ Group Total 
Year Month Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht Kgs. Baht 
1950 January 517 7,447 39 489 556 7,936 
February 630 13,979 890 12,912 1,520 26,891 
March 653 11,006 197 2,848 850 13,854 
April 819 11,844 158 2,109 977 13,953 
May 989 13,247 560 7,426 1,549 20,673 
June 878 12,455 207 8,407 1,085 15,862 
July 1,223 20,852 139 2,002 1,362 22,854 
August 947 18,061 448 6,410 1,395 24,471 
September 969 18,538 154 2,842 1,123 21,380 
October. 639 13,767 644 10,347 1,283 24,114 
November 996 24,755 87 2,079 1,083 26,834 
December 1,024 26,950 641 13,853 1,665 40,803 
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Hongkong Shipping Returns for May 1951 


Monthly averages 1948 

x » 1949 
» » 1950 
1951: January 


February 


Totals 


Ocean Steamers River Steamers 


Ocean Passengers River Passengers 


Tonnage Tonnage 
In Out In Out In Out In Out 
659 582 651,394 122,834 128,338 23,583 19,547 37,529 29,769 
824,239 828,696 163,345 168,147 21,952 21,564 48,496 52,620 
763,702 769,097 207,847 207,465 4,887 9,066 63,887 65,333 
699,726 694,844 170,240 168,861 3,372 6,257 50,812 54,412 
630,481 683,442 147,376 146,716 3,782 4,4C& 45,304 44,297 
654,630 661,010 169,439 169,648 2,889 5,456 34,512 35,796 
642,902 623,805 162,358 161,235 3,549 3,847 33,115 35,069 
714,372 729,521 160,181 161,777 3,691 5,211 33,603 39,149 
3,842,111 3,392,622) 809,594 808,237 17,283 25,239 197,346 208,723 
Total ocean steamer tonnage for Jan.—May 1951: 6,734,733 tons; total river tonnage: 1,617,831 tons; grand total: 


8,352,564 tons, 


Total ocean passengers: 42,522: total river passengers: 406,069; grand total: 448,591. 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN VEGETABLE 
OILS IN 1950 


TEASEED ODL 

During 1950 the total turnover of Hong- 
kong’s trade in teaseed oil:amounted to 
414,016 piculs valued at HK$61.81 million, 
coming next to woodoil (tungoil) in im- 
portance. This was a decline against the 
total trade in teaseed oil for 1949 which 
came to 510,747 piculs valued at $79.25 
million. 


Imports into Hongkong totalled 203,045 
piculs to the value of- $29.29 m., an in- 
crease against the 1949 figure of 155,913 
piculs valued at $21.66 m.; but exports 
210,971 piculs at $32.52 m. fell by 143,863 
piculs compared with the quantity for 
1949 off 354,834 piculs at $57.59 m, 


The bulk of the imports, or 198,671 
piculs, were from South China, while 
4,194 piculs came through Macao. Exports 
went principally to the United Kingdom 
in amount of 207,920, piculs, a drop 
against 353,767 piculs in 1949; the U.S.A. 
took 1,152 piculs as compared with 795 
piculs in 1949; Germany took 833 piculs 
°s against only 84 piculs last year. 


The table below gives imports and ex-, 
ports of teaseed oil for each month of 


1950, (Picul equals 133.3 lbs. HK$16 
equals £; $5.80 equals US$). 
Teaseed Oil 

Monthly Imports Monthly Exports 

Piculs $ ° Piculs $ 
1950 
Jan, 3,436 460,439 3,336 596,300 
Feb. 3,766 607,727 9,981 1,887,050 
Mar. 6,351 1,049,445 3,107 506,460 
Apr. 24,185 3,649,630 17,646 2.993.770 
May 58,915 8,712,632 49,461 17,428,870 
June 36,134 5,062,535 39,576 5,756,300 
July 35,090 4,755,497 26,425 3,937,243 
Aug. 18,200 2,415,272 26,854 4,119,359 
Sept. 5,238 804,591 9,455 1,574,410 
Oct. 4,809 716,591 4,591 694,157 
Nov. 5,322 807,265 15,985 2,430,118 
Dec, 1,649 243.269 3,554 599,698 


Total 203,045 29,287,482 210,971 32,528,735 


Teaseed Qil Exports 


Piculs 

United Kingdom ............ 207,920 
10 Roe ee Cabin aoAe cemeto ca coucce 1,152 
(ROTTIANG io wiccctates ors sieiersia nce 833 
Flolanad™ ccassisecsisteraisisiorntessfesieisie 50 
Malaya. csc Fexcctactewremm sc 13 
Canada Gashiocah-comsee eters 3 
Totaly (3. ee ucae: Camemiseer sts 210,971 


‘GROUNDNUT (PEANUT) OIL 


Groundnut oil, which is used chiefly in 
the preparation of food, is one of the 
most important vegetable oils in Hong- 
kong’s trade, ranking next to teaseed oil 
in value, Last year the total turnover 
amounted to 417,735 piculs valued at 
$56.32 million, as compared with 278,583 
piculs to the value of) $38.56 million in 
1949. Imports amounted to 254,871 piculs 
at $35.08 m. (1949 198,429 piculs at $27.8 
m.); exports came to 162,864 piculs at 
$21.24 m, (80,154 piculs at $10.76 m.). 

Over 71% of the imports were from 
China, principally North China where 
the best quality is produced, and 21% 
came from Thailand. In exports, over 
28% was despatched to Central China 
coming from-North China, it being found 
necessary to utilise this route for ship- 
ments to Shanghai and elsewhere in con- 
sequence of the disruption of railway 
traffic in China in the early part of the 
year. 

Below are given tables showing imports 
and exports by the month and by coun- 
tries (1 picul—133,3 Ibs.): 


Groundnut Oil 


Monthly Imports Exports 

1950 Piculs Piculs $ 

Jan, 13,851 1,907,809 7,519 1,005,388 
Feb. 26,406 3,787,558 9,015 1,267,817 
Mar. 14,320 2,055,533 16,382 2,317,683 
Apr. 29,453 3,952,062 11,352 1,558,677 
May 27,369 3,272,607 32,978 3,980,234 
June 41,815 5,533,389 17,156 1,966,533 
July 15,205 1,897,196 24,866 2,957,233 
Aug, 17,548 2,417,240 3,522 439,199 
Sept. 19,822 2,730,186 19,022 2,479,957 
Cct. 11,194 1,705,462 6,122 955,094 
Nov 21,599 3,254,381 7,163 1,094,900 
Dec. 16,289 2,566,777 17,767 1,220,273 


254,871 35,080,200 162,864 21,242,988 


Groundnut Oil Imports 


Piculs 

China,North 3% j=.6--se.-'- 153,975 
A Central. 10 ae. ees 14,669 

2 South (& Macao) 13,478 
Thailand, jas ssh eee eee 55,353 
Tnidia } Pe kti...¢ Soa eeee oe ee 10,436 
Other Countries ............ 6,960 
254,871 

Exports 

China; Central. <...8:S2 5.655% 46,415 
3 South -.Gioaccesee ss 6,593 
Matao. iad sqckuloe ogo sere 17,532 
Belgium: seca nidoseeniest« 44,216 
Holland) Ain ees 366,717 
Malaya) Bw a:scac.agcies:s wiretuerrete 8,193 
Other Countries ............ 2,598 
162,264 


COCONUT OIL (COPRA) 


Imports and exports of coconut oil 
(copra), refined, totalled in 1950 132,906 
piculs to the value of $16,130,882. Imports 
were 68,882 piculs to the value of $842 
million and exports 64,024 piculs at $7.71 
million. 


The bulk of the imports, or over 69%, 
came from Malaya 61,845 piculs, while 
96% of the exports went into China and 
Macao. 


Coconut Oil (Copra), Refined 


Monthly Imports Exports 
. Piculs $ Piculs 

1950 
Jan, 1,542 184,315 2,405 243,978 
Feb. 2,014 227,5€0 2,321 247,239 
Mar, 6,404 787,480 3,693 431,961 
Apr. 3,043 364,279 3.586 425,377 
May 1,251 137,040 2,366 275,348 
June 4,362 500,330 4,178 487,795 
July 6,803 697,732 10,768 1,138,654 
Aug. 13,783 1,479,052 8,539 915,350 
Sept. 4,298 570,560 7,943 1,026,137 
Oct. 11,592 1,511,269 9,779 1 399,403 
Nov, 8,221 1,153,819 4,234 575,258 
Dec. 5,609 806,753 4,212 589,173 

68,882 8,419,209 64,024 17,711,673 


1951 
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Coconut Oil Imports 


Piculs 
Malavae Winn. cnet tenths wer 61,845 
ehallend’ sacwicctie ceo. annoys 4,001 
Philippines Ws. 2hkaseeoewe oe 1,680 
Ching, SOUL” "5s aeeeie ee 475 
Nie BOrneO* a; tvencaioe sain viele 461 
MMAOCHINAG Tan. tees.lens tees 420 
68,882 

Exports 
Chinas; Centrale wztjae.eee 30,417 
3 North Oe 22. aor ns 17,984 
2 SOUtD saceresrimeiupirats 10,328 
IMaCAGWIesc x. aetomn .acoddinsls 2,996 
FOPCS id. ee ee ites 1,522 
MIOUABG tide wean: a0 koe Hai 
64,024 


RAPESEED OIL 

The trade of Hongkong in rapeseed oil 
in 1950 amounted to 93,657 piculs valued 
at $16.93 million, as compared with 84,834 
piculs at $10.77 million in 1949. Imports 
amounted to 18,303 piculs at $2 million, 
a decline compared with 36,902 piculs at 
$4.89 m. in 1949; but exports 75,354 piculs 
at $8.23 m. showed an increase against 
the figure for 1949 of 47,932 piculs at £5.88 
m. The export excess of' 57,051 piculs at 
$6.92 m. is accounted for by the fact that 
the bulk of the cargo was direct ship- 
ment from China and was not unloaded 
into the Colony’s warehouses, 


Rapeseed Oil 

Monthly Imports Exports 

Piculs $: , Piculs 
1£50 
Jan, — oe 2,235 - 221,984 
Feb. — — 1,781 195,888 
Mar. 1.977 190,763 2,681 272,966 
Apr, 6,216 654,987 502! 50,169 
May — — 8,031 824,449 
June — — 3,191 410,201 
July — — 1,008 107,184 
Aug. 691 72,840 5,369 530,877 
Sept. 3,966 384,989 1,920 219,807 
Oct. 1,892 242,574 15,661 1,968,150 
Nov.. 2,091 265,040 26434 3,255,550 
Dec. 1,470 191,100 6,541 869,544 

18,303 2,002,293 75,354 8,925,769 

Rapeseed Oil Exports. 
Piculs 
Hollandaise sar asec eee oases 22 254 
Germany (West) ........... 22,142 
United ingdome ya... a0) -- 10,086 
PACES Rig 8 alll ac Ree 4.984 
TOES VAS Ce at ee ee ees 4,284 
@thermCountres ves se... 11,904 
75,354 


ANYSEED OIL 

Trade in aniseed oil, which is used in 
the preparation of liqueurs and for’ cer- 
tain medical requirements, continued on 
a regular scale during last year, the total 
turnover amounting to 11,455 piculs 
valued at $8,888,154. Imports were 4,509 
piculs to the value of $3.19 million, and 
exports 6,946 piculs at $5.7 million, giv- 
ing an export surplus of 2,437  piculs 
valued at-$2.5 million which is accounted 
for by the large stocks transferred to the 
Colony from China at the end of 1949. 


Below are given tables showing imports 
and exports of aniseed oil during 1950, 


Aniseed Oil 
Monthly Imports Exports 
Piculs $ Piculs 

1950 
Jan. 37 35,100 115 107,966 
Feb. 369 291,268 195 163,489 
Mar, 402 343,668 517 528,659 
Apr. 286 234,980 577 464,598 
May 246 =©143,300 959 606,571 
June 282 172,860 498 325,021 
July 456 335,984 554 381,967 
Aug. 353 =. 262,015 573 488,964 
Sept, 316 255,895 487 439,840 
Oct. 239 =. 209,127 542 483,115 
Nov. 977 487,860 805 699,180 
Dec, 546 417,673 1,134 1,009,054 
4,509 3,189,730 6,946 5,698,424 

Aniseed Oil Imports 
Piculs 
COINS. SOULR ic soc ce mss sare 3,496 
TrdGehina) Vice. acsae-oh aaa he 608 
Macao, mii: asintonee ous 399 
Chinas Central ee eraeercaace 6 
4,509 
Exports 

United Kingdom... i... 6.054 2,482 
RSA ee. wae teen 2,185 
VPanee oon mires dives qaaayee = 956 
Holland Gris ccs ven ens 414 
German yaa esos ois 295 
Acustraliaw®, qaaeae.dsacnes verse 201 
Others (Countries >. da. 8 - 413 
6,946 


SOYA BEAN OIL 

Hongkong’s trade in soya bean oli dur- 
ing 1950 came to 76,555 piculs valued at 
$7.91 million as against 56,557 piculs at 
$6.3 m. as in 1949 Imports amounted to 
30,624 piculs at $3.42 m (1949 35,716 
piculs at $4.07 m.) and exports to 45,931 
piculs at $4.5 m. (20,841 piculs at $2.23 
m.), giving an export excess of 15,307 
piculs valued at $1.08 m. as compared 
with an import excess of 14,865 piculs at 
$1.83 m, at the end of 1949. This large 
balance carried forward from the pre- 
vious year enabled trade to continue 
steadily throughout the first half of 1950 
when imports were few and irregular. 


Soya Bean Oil 


Monthly Imports Exports 

Piculs $ Piculs $ 
1950 
Jan, 1,201 120,870 76 9.030 
Feb. — a 2,401 149.198 
Mar. —_ — 3,243 348.938 
Apr. 363 14,190 8902 410,899 
May 25 5,120 45 2,380 
June _— —_ ~— _— 
July 5,406 478,121 3,545 358 296 
Aug, 12,580 1,381.613 6,636 671,650 
Sept. 5,907 693,983 8,837 1,019,338 
Oct. 504 63,000 7,257 876,752 
Nov. 4,136 600,025 2,688 346,080 
Dec. 502: 61,230 2,201 304,063 

20,624 3,418,152 45,931 4,496,594 


Soya Bean Oil Imports 


Piculs 
hina Novelty a qrray-ecrerveenys 17,107 
° SOUTHS Sra iale ates wteoriee 138,462 
Other Countries ...c6cases-07 55 
30,624 
Exports 

Holland: po .sewds.+ .ceehes eae 15,8¢8 
Thaly \getsisjigpia censors nities ; 8,501 
Belgian: c.0s <caoedhasteeran 7,100 
China, Central . <otecisc. ace 5,156 
Australia ircicry.eieclerteence ne 2.351 
Malaya 3. sujie Peart teers aor 1,840 
Macao. is. ouge ede seaoee ee 1 249 
Other (Countries 2 icccnreciee> « 3.925 
45 331 

CASSIA OIL 


Cassia oil is an essential oil obtained 
from the bark and the twigs of the cassia 
tree, It is used in perfumery, for scent- 
ing soaps, flavouring, and for medicinal 
purposes. It is sometimes called cinna- 
mon oil and is used in the adulteration 
of true cinnamon. Practically all the 
cassia oil is shipped from South China to 
Hongkong, from whence it is despatched 
mainly to the United States, 

Hongkong’s total trade in cassia oil 
during 1950 came to 3,193 piculs valued 
at $5,533,459. Imports were 1,579 piculs 
to the value of $2.64 million, exports 
totalled 1,614 piculs at $2.89 m., or an 
export surplus after the outbreak of the 
Korean war valued at $252,285. 

At one time, in the latter part of the 
year, the price of cassia oil reached the 
record height of $3500 per picul. 

Imports and expérts of cassia oil by 
the month are shown below, the increased 
imports during the last four months be- 
ing especially noticeable. After October, 
with the improvement in transport facil- 
ities, imports through Macao ceased and 
deliveries were made direct from Canton 
to Hongkong. 


Cassia Oil 

Monthly Imports Exports 

Piculs $ Piculs os 
1950 
Jan. 67 105,440 190 302,557 
Feb. 31 42,628 6 9,480 
Mar. 13 18,192 19 29,180 
Apr. 21 31,411 36 55,832 
May 90 111,520 118 =: 182,218 
June 65 85,720 65 95,983 
July 117. =: 128.579 119 173,192 
Aug, 72 103,410 211 350,829 
Sept. 202 339,332 177: 331,345 
Oct 196 349.452 230 503,186 
Nov. 361 635,606 257 489,807 
Dec. 344 684,297 186 364,263 

1,579 2,635,587 1,614 2,887,872 


Cassia Oil Imports 


Piculs 2 
Chinas South fej 1,187 2,059,613 
IMR CAO: paises ccvaruarnicices 384 572,742, 
Other Countries ...... 8 3,232 


1,579 2,635,587 


798 
Exports 
Piculs $ 
ESHA Pe cceieeeieret 1,317 2,301,218 
ht (POS ce cEoIn, ae 176 287,872 
JAAN a seciaeterere o)elerere 65 117,655 
Other Countries ...... 56 81,127 
1,614 2,887,872 


SESAMUM OIL in 
Imports and exports of sesamum oil in 


1950 showed a total of 14,395 piculs to the 
value of $2.2 million (1949. 12,014 piculs 
at $2.02 m.); imports amounted to 6,733 
piculs at $1.18 m. (1949 5,982 piculs at 
$1.14 m ) and exports te 7,562 piculs at 
$1.02 m. (6,032 piculs at $881,339). 


The bulk of the imports or 5.406 piculs 
was received in June, up to 5,174 piculs 
being despatched to Denmark which 
came heavily into the market at that 
time. 


Sesamum Oil 


Monthly Imports Exports 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 

1950 
Jan. 13 1,875 319 48,942 
Feb. © 90 13,500 101 17,047 
Mar, 43 8,160 200 41,868 
Apr. _— —_— 117 23,763 
May 78 14,788 149 30,865 
June 5,406 951,467 5,221 590,589 
July 141 25,060 412 73,356 
Aug. 150 27,020 412 90,598 
Sept. 204 34,270 256 49,427 
Oct. 96 16,740 210 48,612 
Nov. —_ _— = —_— 
Dec. 512 92,307 165 37,041 

6,733 1,184,887 7,562 1,015,067 


Sesamum Oil Imports 


Piculs 
China, South: 2.8.4.5... 5,370 
5 INORG  Zencernae <sretsnuat> 1,338 
+ Central) Baecmeea. ees 18 
WISCAO \ skis ia crew cee Silas 7 
6,733 

Exports 
WDGUYIRER Soe etna cvicwe er 5,174 
MESES eit cere ome fe em ices ne 1,025 
AES) 7a am SSIcabbis oso Solan ieteories 455 
G@anada hee e..acaker eis 391 
@iber Countries Girne. ..a.- $17 
7,562 
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COMMERCIAL ITEMS 


China Coast War Risk Insurance 

The announcement has been made 
that as from June 12 war risk insurance 
rates for China coast voyages will be 


increased as follows: 

Exports only from China from two percent. 
to three percent. for ports north of Canton up 
to and including Shanghai, and north of Shang- 
hai up to and including Manchuria, Port Arthur 
and Dairen to or transhipping at Hongkong, 
Kowloon or Macao. 

The rate for imports only to China has doubled 
to 10 percent. in respect of all China ports north 
of Canton up to and including Manchuria, Port 
Arthur and: Dairen, excluding Flormosa and 
Korea, and from 8 percent to 5 percent in 
respect of Canton and ports south thereof in- 
cluding Canton and Hainan but excluding For- 
mosa, Hongkong, Kowloon and Macau. 

Regarding local voyages, the rate has alse 
doubled up to 10 percent in respect of China 
coast ports (i.e, voyages between China coast 
ports) Canton and ports north thereof, and 
from 3 percent to 5 percent in respect of Canton 
and ports south thereof. 

A new rate of 5 percent has been instituted 
for local voyages to Canton from Hongkong, 
Kowloon or Macau or from Canton, 


Hongkong & U.S. Black Plates 

According to information from the 
Hongkong Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, 
the U.S. Foreign Trade Dept. has agreed 
to release 3004 tons black iron plates 
ordered by Hongkong manufacturers 
which were held in America and off- 
loaded in Japan. following the imposition 
of the American embargo upon ship- 
ments to Hongkong. 

New indents for black iron plates, 
amounting to about 3400 tons, have 
also been approved by the U.S. authori- 
ties for shipment to the Colony. In addi- 
tion, the galvd iron plates which were 
held in Japan last year have been ap- 
proved for release to Hongkong, and 
the British Embassy in Washington are 
continuing negotiations with U.S. trade 
officials for the clearance of the galvd. 
iron plates off-loaded in U.S. ports. 
China-West German Metals Trade 

Great developments have taken place 
in the trade in metals carried on between 
West Germany and China since the be- 
ginning of this year. Orders have been 
placed in West Germany from Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Tsingtao, etc., for lead, water 
pumps, electrical supplies & appliances, 
scientific apparatus and tools. 

Cotton Mills in China 

In view of the serious shortage of 
raw cotton, all cotton mills in Shanghai 
and other parts of ‘China have been 
ordered to suspend work as from June 
6 to July 21. Meanwhile the communist 
state-owned China Cotton & Yarn Com- 
pany has issced directions to its branches 
to launch an intensified campaign im- 
mediately for the purpose of collecting 
from the farmers all their stocks of raw 
cotton to supply the mills. Local authori- 
ties have also been instructed to take 
part in the gampaign. 

According to the China Cotton & Yarn 
Co. it has been estimated that the farm- 
ers kept back at least 10% and possibly 
80% of last year’s cotton harvest. 

. To induce the farmers to part with 
their holdings, the company has agreed 
to pay a higher price for all raw cotton 
collected. The following instructions have 
been issued by the company in this con- 
nection: 


‘a.) Foodstuffs, fuel, salt, lamp oil. fertilizers, 
farming implements and piecegoods should be 
efficiently sent to the rural areas in order that 
the farmers may yield their cotton stocks for 
these supplies. 

b.) All facilities should be given the farmers 
who, being busy on the farm, could not be 
expected to spend too much time in going to 
the collection centres, to. weigh in, to collect 
money or to obtain supplies. The collectors must 
go to the farmers if the farmers cannot come 
to the collectors. 

ce.) For the more well-to-do farmers who do 
not need any ready cash or any other supplies, 
deposits in terms of cotton should be arranged. 
(In Hopei and Ping-yuan provinces, the farmers 
were being offered a monthly interest of 1.2% 
for their cotton deposits which may be collected 
in terms of daily necessities, other supplies, or 
in cash.) 

d.) As cotton pours in the stocks should be 
immediately -processed and transported to 
designated areas. 


During this suspension of 45 days, 
workers are to be paid 75% of their 
April wages. They will be required to 
undergo communist indoctrination dur- 
ing the period, and mechanics are to 
continue serving the machines “so that 
greater efficiency may be attained when 
the factories reopen.” 


Indian Cloth Exports 

The Govt. of India have decided to 
issue licences for 190 million yards of 
mill cloth for all soft currency countries 
lof which 55 million yards will be for 
Pakistan. Of this quantity, 144 million 
yards will be of coarse and medium and 
46 million yards of fine and superfine 
varieties. 

Fifteen milli6én yards will be allowed 
to be exported by un-economic mills, 10 
million yards by post-war mills and 20 
million yards by mills which have es- 
tablished by direct export a reputation 
for their products in overseas markets. 
Forty million yards will be exported by 
all mills in proportion to the quantities 
delivered by them for export during 
1950. Fifty seven million yards will be 
exported by established exporters in 
proportion to their exports during 1948 
or 1949 or January-June 1950; and 20 
million yards will be exported to Pakis- 
ton by newcomers. Twenty eight million 
yards will be licensed later. 


Indian Exports to Hongkong & China 

Indian official statistics show that 
during 1950 and the first quarter of 1951 
exports to Hongkong amounted to Rs. 
85,233,000; cotton products, jute, coal, 
coke and paraffin were the main com- 
modities exported. 

Exports to China for the same period 
totalled Rs. 19,850,000, jute being the 
main item handled. 


Japanese Raw Silk Exports 

Erports of raw silk from Japan in 
1950 showed a record amount of 94,621 
bales, or 11,457,284 lbs., this was nearly 
fswice as much as the total for 1949 of 
48,000 bales.. December exports alone 
reached 12,295 bales, according to statis- 
tics issued by the Japanese Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Shipments to the U.S.A. were first, in 
amount of 5,134,955 Ibs., followed by 
France 2,081,001 lbs., Britain 1,430,176 
Ibs., Switzerland 1,098,437 lbs., India 
489,812 lbs., Italy 365,930 lbs., and 
Australia 188,674 Ibs. 


1951 
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BUTE PLANTATIONS (1913) LTD. 


At the 33rd ordinary general meeting of 
the Bute Plantations (1913) Ltd. held 
jast week, the Chairman announced that 
a net profit of $419,982 had been made 
for the past year, This was an increase 
of $333,694 over the preceding year and 
was due io the higher level of rubber 
prices. At the same time the output for 
the year was lower than the previous 
year by approximately 94000 lbs. A 
dividend of 40 cents per share was 
declared, 


The fall in output was partly due to 
abnormal rains during the best cropping 
months. The security position had made 
the district unpopular and labour short- 
age had increased managerial difficulties. 


* 


* 


It was decided to repay the amount out- 
standing against the Rehabilitation Loan; 
one of the terms being that this must be 
reduced by a sum corresponding to that 
aistributed to shareholders in dividends. 

his amount absorbed $87,000, Capital 
expenditure during the year totalled 
$156,700 on the upkeep of replantings and 
$85 on vehicles, buildings and improve- 
ments. It was estimated that a further 
outlay of capital expenditure of $88,000 
would be required for the current year. 
The receipt of $28,103 against the Com- 
pany’s War Risk (goods) Insurance claim, 
represented a settlement almost in full 
of the claim under this heading and the 
Company’s War Damage Claim had been 
reduced to Mal. $55,000, 


* 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The various local commodity markets 
last week were somewhat wneven. Cer- 
tain items which had for some time been 
inactive, such as locally-made cotton 
yarn, picked up while others like indus- 
trial chemicals turned dull. In regard to 
industrial chemicals, the South China 
authorities ‘have recently set uv a “joint 
trading exchange” in Canton, under 
which all buying and selling will be 
conducted under the supervision of com- 
munist cMicials. The aim of the organi- 
sation is to assist the normal develcp. 
ment of the market, to eliminate specul- 
ation and to prevent undue price fluc- 
tuations. 

Although the metals market was on 
the whole inactive except in certain 
popular lines, a slightly more hopeful 
note was evident with the growing rea- 
lisation that supplies, even if to a res. 
tricted: extent, will still be obtainable 
from Great Britain, Canada and various 
European countries, such as Italy which 
is showing an interest in this market. 
India also is able to provide certain 
moderate quantities, being prepared to 
exchange goods for foodstuffs from 
. Hongkong. It is also noteworthy that the 
high prices for steel plates ruling in 
Hongkong have attracted the attention 
of manufacturers in Poland to this 
market, and the first offer to supply 
3’3”x6’6” plates at £185 per ton cif. 
Hongkong has been received. 

The export of China products to the 
United States can only be described as 
“difficult” at present. It is true that the 
U.S. has approved the importation of 
certain items such as hog bristles, 
tungsten, etc., but the authorities in 
‘China are strictly limiting the export 
of these commodities, and the compara- 
tively small quantities that the local 
merchant is able to despatch to the 
United States are far from filling re- 
quirements. 


Cotton Yarn 

Suggestions from South Korean traders 
that they should exchange Korean pro- 
ducts for lower-count Hongkong-made 
yarns up to 16 and 20 counts, have at- 
tracted the attention of local spinning 


factories which would like to open up a 
market in Korea, Otherwise the market 
for locally-manufactured yarns was very 
quiet, except for some transactions by 
Purmese dealers; and that for Indian 
yarns was practically dead, although low 
stocks and few arrivals’ made dealers 
reluctant to reduce prices. Indian 10’s 
Three Fishes (320) sold at $1440 per bale, 
and Gokak Mills at $1500 per bale; 20’s 
Gokak Mills were transacted at $2020 and 
Kotak & Co. at $1975 per bale. Hongkong- 
made Red Rose 10’s was priced at $1700 
and 16’s at $2140 per bale cif, Rangoon, 
and Bat & Urn 20’s sold at $2200 cif, 
Rangocn. 


Cotton Piece Gcods 

The cotton piece goods market continu- 
ed dull, lacking export outlets. Indian 
grey sheeting 45” 40 yds. sold at $69 per 
piece, Luxmi Mill was quoted at $62 per 
piece, No. 2293 stood at $64 per piece and 
No. 2339 was offered at $63 and $63.50 
per piece. Hongkong-made Bat & Urn 
grey sheeting fell to $67 per piece and 
Double Cats drill 11 Ibs. to $66.50 per 
piece, Japanese Three Peaches white 
cloth stood at $84 per piece, 


Raw Cotton 

A recent rise in the selling offers for 
Pakistani 1950 raw cotton quoted to 
Hongkong is explained by the strict 
controls imposed on the marketing of 
new cotton by the Govt, of Pakistan, as 
well as by the large quantities of LSS 
and NT-r.g. cotton totalling some 80,000 
bales, ordered by the Peking authorities 
for shipment to Tientsin direct, On the 
local market Pakistan 49/50 raw cotton 
was quoted as follows: NT-roller gin and 
LSS-r.g. $4.30 per Ib., 4F-r.g. $4.20, 289F- 
r.g. $4.35, Rangoon raw cotton was offer- 
ed at $3.20 per lb., Egyptian cotton at 
$4.40 and Brazilian cotton at $4,10 per lb. 


Industrial Chemicals 

Dealings in industrial chemicals were 
at a minimum last week, following a 
reduction in the issue of import permits 
by the authorities in China. A handicap 
also was the inability of local dealers to 
fill certain mainland requirements as a 
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result of limited stocks in the Colony. 
German Carbon Black is one of the items 
in short supply, but information that a 
shipment of about 150 cases is expected 
at the end of July caused a fall in price 
on the local market, spot sales being 
effected at $2450 per 1454 lb. case as 
against the mid-week price of $2650 to 
which it had risen, The price of British 
Formalin in 448 lb, drum remained 
steady at 73/74 cents per lb., in spite 
of substantial arrivals, the demand being 
active. Heavy purchases were made of 
Acid Acetic Glacial, the Italian product 
in 25-kilo. carboy forward being transact- 
ed at $1.55 per lb., and the Dutch product 
in 20-kilo, carboy for mid-July forward 
being sold’ at $1.60 per lb. Both Dutch 
and German Dinitrochlorobenzene had 
sales at $3.80 per lb, Dutch Rongalite C. 
lumps sold forward mid-July at $6,80 
per lb. British Acid, Carbolic, 448 Ibs. 
sold at the increased price of $8.80 per 
lb. with limited stocks, Czech Potassium 
Bichromate Crystals fell slightly to $1.80 
per lb, U.S. Caustic Soda sold at $460 
per 700-lb. drum and the ICI “crescent’* 
brand fetched $475 per 300-kilo, drum. 
“Crown” Quebracho Extract had sales 
at $1.85 per lb. German Sodium Hydro- 
sulphite 60-kilos. was transacted at $1520 
per picul (133.3 Ibs.) 


Metals 


The metals market was generally dull, 
with small drawing force forthcoming 
from China, and with activity only in 
certain popular items, of which Mild 
Steel Plates was one: 4’x8’ 2” rose to $142 
and some sales were effected at $145 per 
picul |(133.3 Ibs.); 3” to 3%” sold at $138 
per picul. The demand for Mild Steel 
Round Bars fell off, but the trend to 
falling prices shown at the close of the 
preceding week was arrested: 20’ §” to 1” 
were quoted at $65 per picul; 40’ }” sold 
at $86 per picul and 3” to 1” were trans- 
acted at \$67 per picul, 


Merchants from both North and South 
China having withdrawn their demands 
on acccunt of the high price reached by 
Galvd. Iron Sheets, which are short of 
stocks, this item remained inactive and 
prices declined: 3’x7’ G31 fell to $26.30 
per sheet, while G24 and G26 were oifer- 
ed at $2.05 and $2.10 per lb. respectively. 


Tinplate and Blackplate were unin- 
teresting. British Tinplate 20x28” in 
200-lb. case fell to $290 per case. US 
Tinplate Waste, Waste, in 200-ib. case, 
coked, had a few sales at from $315 to 
$320 per case. US Blackplate G29-G33 fell 
to $170 per picul, Misprint Tinplate 
Waste, Waste, also dropped to $170 pex 
picul, US Tinplate Waste Ends, electro- 
lytic, 2”. to 10” fell to $260 per 200-Ib. 
case, 


China Produce 

The China produce markets were 
greatly stimulated by strong demands 
from Europe, Japan and India. The 
week’s turnover” of Woodoil (Tungoil) 
was over 1750 long tons; the export price 
rose to £285 per long ton c. & f. Europe, 
and in spot sales export quality in bulk 
rose to $259 per picul (133.3 Ibs,), Teaseed 
oil, however, was quiet the nominal price 
being $258 per picul. Aniseed oil fell to 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 
In November 1950 


Below are given details of the trade 
carried on between Hongkong and some 
of its principal trading partners during 
November 1950, (For October’s Trading 
Partners see the Review of! May 24, No. 
21 page 671). Values are in HK dollars 
million ($16 to £, $5.80 to US$), and 
figures in brackets refer to October 
totals. Imports are from other countries; 
exports are: shipments abroad. 


United Kingdom 


Nov. Oct, 

(Million) 

$ $ 
‘iBeay oCorgcgem VEN Mc eminssecrent 35.95 26.60 
EXDOUS § aa Fodcn hot 13.10 $8.11 
Import Excess 22.85 18.49 


Main imports: Chemicals’& pharmaceu- 
ticals $7.62 million (Oct. $4.96 m.); dyeing 
substances $2.36 ($998,500); yarns & 
threads $2.2 ($1.82); textile fabrics & 
small wares $3.96 ($3.69); iron & steel 
$3.57 ($1.23); manufactures of base metals 
S78) 3 ($1.16); machinery, etc.. $247 
($1.36); electrical machinery $3.67 ($2.14); 
vehicles & transport equipment $1.45 
($1.07). 

Main exports: Vegetable oils 
($2.08); chemical products $1.91 
900); textile fabrics & small wares $1,91 
($1.36); clothing & underwear $1.84 
($997,000); miscellaneous crude or sim- 
ply prepared products $1.33 ($810,000). 


$2.65 


China, Central 

$ $ 
PMPOntS= aw. cee. easseheinane ys 17.16 17,07 
Ld 00) oy ne 34.14 41.54 
Export; HXCESS > e..:nistsaek 16.98 24.47 


Main imports: Sugar $11.57 ($9.64); 
textile fabrics & small wares $1.56 ($1.93). 

Main exports: Vegetables $2.21 ($2.72); 
dairy products, eggs $1.04 ($1.01); manu- 
factured products of cereals $1.62 ($2.42); 
feeding stuffs for animals $1.71 ($2,18); 
vegetable oils $1.13 ($1.34); chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals $3.25 ($3.48); fertilizers 


$3.07 ($5.78); yarns & threads $2.72 
($1.55); textile fabrics & small wares 
$5.55 ($3.56). 
China, North 

$ $ 
IM POL ES AD cigs ieyapeceete « asaterels 27.88 31.99 
UROL 5 lees. fae Ris saregers sah: 102.85 90.50 
Export Excess ...:...... 74.97 58.51 


$1180 per picul, Cassia oil declined to 
$2300 per picul. 

Cassia Lignea showed strength and 
local prices rose to $88 per picul for West 
River 1 cwt. bale 1st qual, (new) and 
$87 for the 80-lb, bale (new), while loose 
packing sold at $77 per picul; 3650 bags 
were disposed of altogether during the 
week, Ramie fibre after advancing to 
$296 per picul, with few buyers in 
evidence fell to $290 for the Szechuen 
product and $287 for the West River 
fibre. 

‘The price of Aniseed Star 1st qual., 
Nanning, being short of stock, rose to 
$155 per picul, while Honan 2nd qual. 
was quoted at $152 per picul. 


$4.04 ($3.09); 


($467,- . 


Main Imports: Vegetables $3.75 ($3.14); 
oilseeds, nuts & kernels $7.45 ($4.95); 
vegetable oils $3.77 ($1.2); chemical & 
pharmaceutical products $1.45 ($1.98); 
textile fabrics & small wares $1.93 ($6.1); 
migscel. crude products $1.82 ($2.96). 

Main exports: Rubber & manufactures 
thereof $37.34 ($28.88); sugar & sugar 
confectionery $3.76 ($13.31); chemical & 
pharmaceutical products $17.39 ($10.37); 
dyeing substances $13.69 ($3.53); textile 
materials, raw or simply prepared $2,57 
($8.66); made-up articles of! textile mate- 
rials other than clothing $2.27 ($2.78); 
iron & steel $9.86 ($6.93); non-ferrous 
base: metals $1.3 ($2.77); manufactures 
of base metals $2.07 ($2.77); machinery 
electrical machinery $1.25 
($860,700); vehicles & transport equip- 
ment $2.04 ($1.54); manufactured articles 
$1.77 ($894,000). 


China, South 


$ 
Imports: ex) yess 41.83 40.14 
EIXDOPDSIS ) ohn. ake 61.45 64.21 
Export. Excess ©... ...-% 19.62 24.07 
Main imports: Vegetable oils $7.63 
($15.11); cereals $5.74 ($2.76); live 


animals $4.21 ($3.04); eggs $2.08 (1.5); 
vegetables $2.43 . ($3.8); oilseeds, nuts & 
kernels $2.15 ($4.95); wood $1.6 ($934,- 
700); textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $3.37 ($774,900); textile fabrics 
& small wares $988,300 ($6.1); miscel- 
laneous crude or simply prepared pro- 
ducts $4.86 ($3.38); manufactured articles 
$1.53 ($1.14). - 
Main exports: Chemical & pharmaceu- 
tical products. $12.04 ($11.83); dyes $7.25 
($6.39); rubber $14.49 ($11.88), products 
for heating & lighting $1.31 ($891,000); 
non-metallic minerals, crude or simply 
prepared $1.48 ($69,000); iron & steel 
$9.26 ($5.77); ores $2.96 ($13.2); non-fer- 
rous base metals $1.32 ($6.62); manufac- 
tures of base metals $1.24 ($1.07); ma- 
chinery $1.68 ($699,000); electrical ma- 
chinery $1.95 ($769,600); vehicles & 
transport equipment $2.24 ($934,400); 
manufactured articles $1.34 ($912,000). 


Macao 


$ $ 
FMpOLtSk Elec eee 11.51 8.46 
Exports SOAS Cantons 16.21 12.75 
Exports Excess (ass). 4.70 4.29 


Main imports: Cereals $1.16 ($337,900); 
manufactured articles $3.62 ($2.03); dairy 
products, eggs “$669,500 ($447,000). 

Main exports: Chemicals & pharma- 
ceuticals $2.93 ($2.18); dyes $1.02 ($365,- 
000); products for heating & lighting 
$1.17 ($558,000); textile fabrics & small 
wares $780,500 ($745,900); manufactured 
articles $861,000 ($549,000). 

Imports of silver amounted in value to 
$287,264 ($231,084). 


Malaya 
$ $ 

Imports) 7 .ee eee 75.88 54,21 
EXPOrts ite mere: 77.19 65.55 
Export Excess .......... 1.31 11,34 

Main imports: Rubber $59.14 ($39.9): 
yarns & threads $1.83 ($579,000); textile 
fabrics & small wares $5.79 ($13.43); 


clothing & underwear of textile materials 
$11.3 ($8.82); made-up articles of! textile 
materials other than clothing $2.05 ($1.39); 
non-metallic minerals $1.11 ($299,000); 
manufactures of base metals $3.24 ($2.7); 
machinery $1.15 ($903,700); miscel. crude 
products $2.6 (2.15); manufactured arti- 
cles $12.91 ($9.31) 

Main exports: Dairy products, eggs $1.01 
($679,000); fishery products $5.22 ($2.28); 
fruits & nuts $1.93 ($2.44); vegetables $4.2 
($3.87); sugar $2.68 ($3.41); tobacco $1.13 
($922,706); chemicals & pharmaceuticals 
$1.23 ($1.74); paper $1.91 ($2.35); textile 
fabrics & small wares $14.5 ($13.43); cloth- 
ing & underwear of textile material $11.3 
($8.82); made-up articles of textile 
materials other than clothing $32.05 
($1.39); non-metallic minerals $1.11 ($299. 
000); manufactures of base metals $3.24 
($2.7); machinery $1.15 ($903,700); miscel. 
crude products $2.6 ($2.15); manufactured 
articles $12.9 ($9.31). 


Japan 
$ $ 
Imports: "= SIRS: eee 49.14 40.78 
Exports "ve Sree 16.15 16.28 
Import -Scésé ek Fe 32.99 24.50 
Main imports: Fishery products for 
food $2 62 ($2.87); vegetables $1.23 


($957,000); tea & spices $1.27 ($1.5); che- 
micals & pharmaceuticals $1.41 ($647,- 
000); dyes $2.76 ($1.27); fertilizers $2.85 
($2.37); paper $3.18 ($954,800); textile 
fabrics & small wares $14.18 ($17.46); 
yarns & threads“$1.12 ($488,500); clothing 
& underwear of textile materials $119 
($999,000) non-metallic minerals $1.82 
($180,700); iron & steel $7.64 ($5.85); 
machinery $1.3 ($655,900); manufactured 
articles $1.45 ($1.02), 

Main exports: Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared $2.01 ($1.64); yarns 
& threads $1.76 ($3.52); textils fabrics & 
small wares $5.49 ($5.42); clothing & 
underwear of textile materials $609,000 
($507,600); manufactures of base metals 
$1.63 ($395,600). 


Thailand 
$ $ 
EMpPortsee Mik ces hee ees 22.91 15,37 
Exports oi osi.cismate iene 10,12, 5.33 
Import Excess prehemaey? 12.79 10.04 
Main imports: Rice $17.9 ($11.03); 


fishery products $661,000 ($671,600); wood 
$821,000 ($379,000); hides & skins $840,400 
($607,400) ; 

Main exports: Textile fabrics & small 
wares $2.98 $1.46); clothing & underwear 
$786,900 ($400,600); products for heating, 
etc, $1.34 ($1.01), 


Indonesia 

$ $ 
TIN DOEtS® Vera tes er onat 7.68 10.90 
HSEDORUS S-. Meth eee 13.20 14.48 
Export \ Excess! |. ../:ccen. §.52°° 356 


3 Main imports: Products for heating. 
lighting, etc, $5.67 ($6.56); miscel, crude 
products $571,100 ($1.36); chemicals & 
pharmaceuticals $990,800 ($2.01). 

Main exports: Paper $1.09 ($1.17) ; 
textile - fabrics & small wares $3.14 
($4.27); clothing & underwear $2.85 
($2.55); manufactures of base metals 
an es manufactured articles $1.27 


1951 


Philippines 
$ $ 
Tmports.. Aseee es. 196 3.31 
ER DOLISH sy) ih) otanceeeee 8.42 11.55 
Export Excess noe 646 8.24 
Main imports: Manufactures of base 


metals $910,000 

Main exports: Dairy products, eggs 
$1.02 ($714,600); textile fabrics & small 
wares $1.8 ($4.05); clothing & underwear 
$658,900 ($751,700); paper $683,000 ($233,- 
400); manufactures of base metals $739,- 


(nil), 


900) ($543,500), 
U.S.A, 

$ $ 
YO ORUS muse 54.54 51.17 
BEDOLES canes ae ae 25.51 39.75 
Imports’ xcess’ . <......0 oe. 29.03 11.42 


Main imports: Chemicals & pharma- 
ceuticals $16 ($17.58); fishery products 
for food $2.89 ($1.28); fruits & nuts $2.41 
($3.85); tobacco $3.69 ($2.85); dyes, etc. 
$2.82 ($2.34); fertilizers $1.38 ($557,000); 
paper $866,000 ($1.25); textile tabrics & 
small wares $1.84 ($2.58); products for 
heating & lighting $1.61 ($641,000); iron 
& steel $5.26 ($1.87); machinery ‘2,29 
($1.52); electrical machinery $1.14 ($967,- 
000); vehicles & transport equipment $1.38 


($1.26); miscel, crude products $1.06 
($717,400); manufactured articles $5.99 
($4.39), 

Main exports: Vegetable oils $6.58 


($12.49); textile materials, raw or simply 
prepared $1,12 (3960600); textile fabrics 
& small wares $2.53 ($3.7); miscel. crude 
products $5.54 ($13.55); manufactured 
articles $3.75 ($3.51). 


OTHER COUNTRIES 

Items from the trade of Hongkong with 
various other countries not included in 
the tables on the accompanying pages are 
given below: 

Australia. Imports $5.05 million (Oct. 
$5.91 m.); exports $4.08 ($4,395. Main 
imports: Dairy products $1.04 ($914,000); 
chemicals & pharmaceuticals $777,000 
($1.52), Main exports: Textile fabrics & 
small wares $1.1 ($991,600). 

Czechoslovakia. Imports $475,000 $475,- 
G00 ($717,900); exports Nil, Main imports: 
Chemicals & pharmaceuticals $140,900 
* ($187,600); textile fabrics & small wares 
$146.700 ($100,090): clothing & wund-r- 
wear $124,000 ($167,000); paper $4,500 
($37,300) , 

Germany, Imports $3.76 ($4.3); exports 
$9.92 ($6.29), Main imports: Dyes $1.46 
($2.12); manufactured articles $790,790 
($416,5C9); chemicals & pharmaceuticals 
$833,000 ($625,800). Main exports: Eggs 
$1.02 ($1.6); vegetable oils $3.53 ($1.74); 
textile materials. raw or simply prepared 


$899,G00 ($957.8CS);  mnon-ferrous base 
metals $928,$06 ($54,960); miscel, crude 
proiucts $2.04 ($1.46). 

Netherlands, Imports $5.85 ($4.96); 


exports $5.79 ($3.17), Main imports: Dairy 
products $1.27 ($1.5); chemicals & phar- 
maceuticals $2.15 ($1.18). Main exports: 
Cilseeds, nuts & kernels $2.07 ($346,500) ; 
vegetable oils $1.56 ($1.78). 

Switzerland. Imports $8.79 ($7.57); 
exports $291,700 ($324,700). Main imports: 
Manufactured articles $5.6 ($5.68); che- 
micals & pharmaceuticals $1.87 ($637.- 
000); dyes $904,800 (Nil). Main exports: 
Vegetable oils $124,000 ($21,700), 
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HONGKONG’S PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS 


TOTAL VALUES OF IMPORTS & EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES FOR 
NOVEMBER, 1950. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
tHETOOL 3) wesc sah 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
HOG!) Hadise eee eee 

Fruits & nuts, except 
oil-nuts) Sass 

Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
fer human food & 
their preparations. 
n.€,s. 

Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery ' 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 

Beverages & vinegars 

Tobacco 

Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s. ... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) — 2h. sac6 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
PrOGUCtss Pees 

Fertilizers 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof’ n.e.s. 

Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 

Hides and skins and 
leather 

Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 

Furs not made up .. 

Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 

Yarns and threads .. 

Textile fabrics and 
small wares 

Special and technical 
textile articles .... 

Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 

Clothing of leather & 
fur 

Footwear: boots. shoes 
and slippers 

Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 


Imports 


$ 
82,159 
77,559 


23,442 


142,629 
39,462 


30,031 
224,019 
758,005 


263.653 
571,399 


43,027 


7,622,935 


2,357,475 


137,728 
1,414 


291,866 


32,255 


545,051 
87,513 


69,645 


351,452 
2,201,471 


3,958,480 


316,174 


526,549 
5,804 
82,576 


109,899 


Exports 


196,343 


348,385 


2,654,517 


1,915,010 
7,810 


453,251 


1,644 


630,743 


28,000 


268,234 


1,967,234 


1,837,629 


414,772 


20,096 


Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.es, .... 

Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e,s. 

Pottery and other 
clay products 

Glass and glassware 

Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
n.e.s. ae ? 

Precious metals and 
precious tones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials 9 s00\..<.2 

Tron ard steel 

Non -ferrous base 
metals 

Manufactures of base 
metals, nes, .... 

Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
Cal, WG. Gee. cae 

Electrical machinery 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 

Vehicles 
port 
TES yyianes «see ee 

Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products. n.e.s, 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s, 


and trans- 
equipment, 


Articles 


Fruits & nuts, except 
OUlenwis as wecceee 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
fer human food & 
their preparations, 
UE Son | lee eke 
Coffee, tea, 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof ... 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materigis” ....2.. 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Glass & glassware .. 


41,798 
270,503 

81,568 
135,360 
264,911 


103,555 
3,576,087 


299,231 
1,784,240 
2,474.723 
3,672,691 
1,449,246 


25,587 
816,427 


35,950,639 


67,659 


160,909 


3,500 


1,333,527 
381,855 
13,103,246 


Exports 
$ 


1,323 


301,114 


369,844 


6,119 
10,257 
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Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these mate- 
rials 

Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. ; 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
PHANCES A cocoa 

Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.é.s, .... 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


Articles 


Fishery products, for 
POOQME Re rrr eat cag 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
1 bal eer cs 
Fruits & nuts, except 
OUPSITUIES esate y= (onetnse 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
MG Sar Mery scr ace meee 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 
Coffee, , tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 


Oil-seeds, nuts and 
IKRETNGIS: a ietkeieaes 
Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.es, ... 
Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials)  .....:5 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
PLroaucts! e4. ie 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns & threads 
Textile fabrics 
small wares ...... 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers ...... 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Pottery & other clay 
products 


39,017 


27,715 


262,823 


53.910 
1,452,319 
52,062 


290,669 
7,433,443 


1,140,339 
317.071 
6,696 


469,240 


a 
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640 
2495653 


25,098 


6,389 
51,879 
1,446,446 


Exports 


610 


2,500 
4,406 


169,777 
626,632 


250 


52,420 


125,970 


13,293 


4,905 


5,361 


1,509.168 
70,696 


7,548 


7,000 


Precious metals and 
precious tones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials 2.0. 0..> 

Non-ferrous base 
metals 

Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s, 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances'—° 32.03.28 

Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


141,729 
6,000 
11,823,830 


MALAYA (British) 


Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, 
and honey 
Fishery products, for 
food 
Cereals 


eggs 


Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 

Fruits & nuts, except 
Oll-nuts: .c4 sn ee 

Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
n.e,s, 

Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 

Beverages & vinegars 

Feeding stuffs for 
animals, nes. ..... 

Tobacco 

Oil-seeds, 
kernels 

Animal &-. vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s, ... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) Be frre 

Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
soaps and related 
products 

Rertilizers’ ce. o. ssn 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 

Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 

Hides and skins and 
leather GeeGee .c.<: 

Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 


“nuts and 


Imports 
$ 


175,072 
21/630 


168,040 


539,760 
112,827 


916,498 


293,921 
139,650 


325.771 


59,146,304 
610,020 


194,186 
133,331 


50 


4,000 
10,000 
537,436 


54,064 


455,457 
22,122 
3,691,300 


Exports 
$ 


481,269 
1,008,156 
5,219,516 


510,417 
1,927,682! 


4,198,788 
2,678,949 
877.838 
520,364 


207,158 
1,127,705 


785.382 
352,422 


1,235,408 
485,192 


380,151 
31.100 


190.135 
229,792 


1,913,450 
119,757 


751,856 


Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns & threads .... 
Textile fabrics 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s, 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery ard other 
products 
Glass & glassware .. 
Manufactures of non- 


metallic minerals, 
TES.” Mee cmb ae 
Precicus metals and 
precious tones, 


pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials, sur. sn 
Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non - ferrous 
metals 
Manufactures .of base 
metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
Cal. DGS. ssenagen= 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 
Vehicles 


and trans- 


pert equipment, n.e.s, 


Miscellaneous. crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.es. .... 

Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s, 


June 21 
390 45, 
1,835,260 473,360 
5,796,011 14,502,235 
33,410 321,292 
16,955 11,302,235 
= 78,464 
1,753,683 2,052,677 
75,590 181,014 
— 1,114,169 
7,676 156,297 
14,297 401,128 
22,199.) 2872 
+ 316,790 
3,400 = 
930,865 181,848 
647,517 181,508 
206867 3,237.350 
5,735 1,152,870 
71,879 502,054 
805,916 266,378 
743,152 2,602,938 


72,960 12,905,350 


75,880,872 77,191,852 


NORTH BORNEO (British) 


Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
Fishery products, for 
LOO» > seie AAS 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food's... eae. 
Fruits & nuts, except 
GUSHUtSE> Ree eee 
Vegetables, .roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
MESS © SRR eR 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery 


Imports 


44.615 


38,328 


11,860 


Exports 
$ 
23,330 


25,384 


20,950 
39,925 


64,408 
32,838 
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‘Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
Of Vspices <....aoe es 

Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s, 

PPEDACCO © amas to 1c 
Oil-seeds, nuts and 
RETROIS Va oncieos cg:csgau 


Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, n.e.s, ... 

Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products 

Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials) 

Essentiai oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
products 

Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 

Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof .. 

Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof 

Hides and skins and 
EY ONS eee, Aer 

Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 

Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 

Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 

Special and technical 
textile articles 

Clothing ard under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats, of 
all materials 

Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 

Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 

Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products) n.e.s, ..... 

Non-metallic miner- 
als, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 

Pottery and other 
clay products ..... 

‘Glass & glassware .. 

Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
n.e€.S, 

Iron and steel 

Non -ferrous base 
metals 

Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s, 

Machinery, Eoparates 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
trical, n.e.s, ; 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances 

Vehicles and trans- 


port equipment, n.e.s. 


3,224 


18,258 
269,877 


34,110 


10,070 
70,709 


1,030 
247,000 


395 


11,720 


16,897 


2,951 


12,044 
1,100 
11,084 


43,455 


62,002 


8,532 


33,349 


2,972 


84,990 
9,846 
11,564 


17,138 
47,002 


110 


108,013 


156,223 


7,117 
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Miscellaneous crude Wood, cork & manu- 
or simply prepared factures thereof ... — 333 
products) mess. 5.4 18,901 27,705 Pulp, paper & card- 

Manufactured articles, board & manufac- 

FOSS oe Cecceamsteeistaiteat — 79,101 tures thereof ...... _ 51,570 
Manufactures of lea- 
Total Merchandise 439,723 1,431,499 ther, not including 
Gold and specie .. —_ 211,904 articles of clothing —_ 850 
Grand: Totaly jecic-1 439,723 1,643,403 Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 3,420,190 _— 
Yarns & threads .... 2,256 1,569 
4 PAKISTAN Textile fabrics and 
Articles Imports Exports evaatll wares - 9.424 
$ ll wares ..... : R 

Fishery products, for CEOS ee ap Me 

es Pica. o 40,750 = materials; hats of 
ee oe all materials eee — 24,385 
maceutical ‘products — 30,243 ga el te a 7,535 

Dyeing, tanning and Products for heating, 
colouring substances lighting & power 
(not including crude lubricants & related 
materials) Be cand zs 7,410 products, miels. =... 14,600 — 

Pulp, ae | é Pottery and other 
iste her ieeys Be = 13.304 clay products ..... — 23,150 

Textile materials, raw : oo a eee oy a 21,092 
or simply prepared 7,779,930 154,701. “20 a eS Oreo ines 

Yarns & threads .... = ELT CRHT Pr aesiree Son eCers es = , 

Textile fabrics and AS aoe? een es 
small wares ....-< = 717,126 a oe 2109 cas 

Clothing and under- a = ee eCCulae eats 
wear of textile er acl 2) Sree wy , 
materials; hats of pera oe aes 
all materias ...... — 176,816 Brea GLASS “heh: -_ 380 

ee ta Vehicles and  trans- 
sone a ptbe: port equipment, n.e.s, _ 47,340 
products, n.e.s = 6.260 Miscellaneous crude 

a die thes : or simply prepared 
ee as paeeettren ts products, nes. .... 1,150 8,800 
[i as pile ea 30,038. wranufactured articles 

Glass & glassware .. = 4,400 amusaCLonenia: D Aare 

Iron and steel ...... — 94,248 LOSE ace KO CIE = , 

Manufactures cf base 
metals, nes. ...-.. = 268,616 ‘Total Ween ccm arta 3,450,696 724,682 

Electrical machinery, 
nas and ap- ares CHINA, NORTH 
PIANCES HM Aas. roel — ; : ’ 

Miscellaneous crude Articles Imports Exports 
or simply prepared $ $ 
products, n.e.s, .... —- 70,828 Meat & Preparations 

Manufactured articles, thereof unit. a... ss 313,631 _ 
PeSe OF Aen — 255,906 Dairy products, eggs 

— ang honey Wane. 461,897 “= 
Eotat= <A ae 7,820,680 11,156,260 Fishery products, for lie 
— F000) Bisse Hus _— 
BURMA Cereals” < esse can: 9,400 _— 
Articles Imports Exports eh nee, wate 
$ ‘ ? 

Manufactured pro- res for human 847.358 = 
aoe - ee Fruits & nuts, except 
Todi een nee 81.134 OUsNUts wh eo ete 837,648 52,000 

Vegetables, roots & hee es me 
tubers, chiefly used neil ia ve aoe 
for human food & 
their preparations, ber preparations, 3.758.125 ne 
Cis eset aise ie 500 — ~Come sevscdavcveve ne ’ ) 

=e : : Sugar & sugar con- 

Scar a a fectionery ........ — 3,756,855 
of (spices: oo. ta ona = 10,000 Beverages & vinegars 744,647 3,851 

Beverages & vinegars — ieee ee ee for Snore 

ToDaCeG Fecoansanse — i » n.€,S, ‘ — 

Chemical elements & Dees ie 129,180 26,880 
compounds; phar- il-seeds, nuts a 
maceutical products _ 61,939 kernels: 9", sales 7,453,730 _ 

Dyeing, tanning and Animal & vegetables 
colouring tone oils, — ener & 

(not including crude waxes eir manu- 
materials) — 118,037 factures, n.e.s. 3,757,215 427,620 


34,850 


* 
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Chemical elements & , CHINA, MIDDLE Non-metallic mine- 
compounds;  phar- Articles Imports Exports rals, crude or sim- 
maceutical products 1,449,549 17,386,657 } $ $ ply prepared, n.e.s. = 296,327 

Dyeing, tanning and Live animals, chiefly Pottery and _ other ‘ 
colouring substances for*tood! 24-.....eeee 400 — clay products 244,299 2,706 
(not including crude Meat & Preparations Glass & glassware .. a 94,229 
materials) | occ: se0e 54,510 13,690,528 thereof 4 : baa Shasta 240 23,702 re of ao 

nti oils, r- s Dairy products, eggs metallic minerals, 

"een eameoned RES ee 37,400 1,087,298 nes... 7,960 31,684 
soaps and related Fishery products, for Ores, slag, cinder ... — 2,450 
Products: | ice. 537,860 25,980 fOOGL Buceeienae 11,853 971,952 Iron and steel ...... —_ 464,009 

RMergilizers: (as. e-)-" —_ 7,500 Manufactured pro- Non-ferrous base 

Rubber & manufac- ducts of ‘cereals, metals, n.e.s. 461,307 709,518 
tures thereof, n.e.s. — 37,339,451 chiefly for human Machinery, apparatus 

Wood, cork & manu- food Rie, FAIS 13,554 1,623,821 and appliances 
factures thereof 65,388 323,810 Fruits & nuts, except other than electri- 

Pulp, paper & card- Osnuts) Uh. Se ee 459 237 216,937 Cab R.6655, .< ee 3,600 124,638 
board & manufac- Vegetables, roots & Electrical machinery, 
tures thereof ...... 2,296 344,969 tubers, chiefly used apparatus and ap- 

Hides and skins and for human food & pliances! © 2) 22... —_ 592,731 
leather  .i.-.0qee 70,416 — their preparations, Vehicles and trans- 

Manufactures of lea- TG!S:5, a2 Pee eae 299,109 3,210,418 port equipment, n.e.s. = 417,476 
ther, not including Sugar & sugar con- Miscellaneous crude 
articles of clothing 238 5,080 fectionery Weer. 11,568,308 153,360 or simply prepared 

Textile materials, raw Coffee tea, cocoa & products, n.e.s, .... 290,737 687,080: 
or simply prepared 533,198 2,567,899 preparations there- 3 Manufactured articles, 

Yarns & threads .... 523,920 88,887 Be as eal ie 9 ie: eid Ree. 2 dase 103,963 712,641 

Textile fabrics and seve? ve S ’ B 
small wares ....... 1,928,652! 66,197 da — for Hy Monies Totalul +... see 17,162,367 34,143,165 

: ma animals, n.e.s, 5 12, 2 

Tle dierastiies = = 358,869 Tobacco ........... = 173,378 

Clothing and under- be shea nuts and Blige) CHINA, SOUTH 
Pacetiae Diets ook Gee é Becetanles: Articles Imports wr 

: a cils, fats, greases 

goes ae ences! AGL 100, waxes & their manu- Live animals, chiefly 
and slippers ....... 959 = factures, n.es. ... 306,960 1,126,100 fon TOO empath 4,205,950 — 

Made-up articles of Chemical — & _ o Preparations tot 

F F compounds; _ phar- ONCOL Sauk sacs i — 
2 ey ge ee 177.734 2.274.440 maceutical products 144,886 3,249,376 Dairy products, eggs 

Products for heating, i Hare Dyeing, tanning and and honey ........ 2,078,472 1,668: 
lighting & power colouring substances Fishery products, for 
ais teneisted (not including crude FOOGM | oe styepeiaweer 215,093 2,100 
products, nes, .... 411,280 400,415 _ materials) - ......- 152,442 871,366 Cereals ............ 5,736,178 — 

Non-metallic mines rcs oils, pers Meee. bee 

ce ee umery, cosmetics, ucts of cereals, 
as aes ee 5940 216.748 Soaps and related chiefly for human 

Pottery and other v z products ...:..... 127,916 267,257 . food Dp aes? hee 19,551 32,306 
clay products 27,958 8,880 Mestilizers. Grete... aks —_ 3,066,932 Fruits & nuts, except 

Glass & glassware 411.745 15.036 Rubber & manufac- oil-nuts et eee 943,625 9,000 

Maninensree of Hon. 7 : tures thereof, n.e-.s. 7,823 552,500 Vegetables, roots & 
nla) Shh Wood, cork & manu- tubers, chiefly used 
mate ae 1145 267.774 factures thereof 25,517 182,263 fer human food & 

Precious metals and ‘ é Pulp; paper yé:,,card- their preparations, 
precious stones board & manufac- WES) cera ane 2,434,162 5.000 
caer ard articlee tures thereof ...... 306,908 546,594 Sugar & sugar con- 
manda Wat betnase Hides and skins and fectionery ........ 5,926 143,682 
materiale 9.995 3.360 Teather. ciethinrvin as 79,902 363,137 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 

ed cad " z Manufactures of lea- preparations there- 

Iron and steel ...... _ 9,856,031 ther, not including Gt spices) eee 789,608 14,750 

Non gecirens base 5 sag? seks articles of clothing — 2,768 Beverages & vinegars = 20,000 

Mancmct siaseie* pie , 305,25: Textile materials, raw Feeding stuffs for 
SA i UTES OF ase Se eg cr simply prepared 6,290 888,300 animals, nes, .... 380,696 pe 

Ment a a n.€.8, Be , 069, Yarns & threads .... — 2,719,101 Oil-seeds, nuts and 
a ae ¥; eat atus Textile fabrics and kernels ee 2,149,644 16,000 

eS app. Sele small wares ...... 1,556,546 5,549,636 Animal & vegetables 
one an electri- ad acovaeia eat Special and technical oils, fats, greases & 

Bair oe geen epee ,882¢ 4,044, textile articles .... 62,792 159,650 waxes & their manu- 
sepecaturrera #4 Clothing and under- factures, nes, .... 7,632,331 34,190 
plicuces és 59.578 1°248.501 yaad oe textile Chemical elements & 

Vehicles and. trané- son a eae 4,500 187,607 _ maceutical rer oe 045,340 

ie equipment, nes,  — 2,089,280 Footwear: beots, shoes Dyeing, tanning and ‘ oe 
Seesinply prenaned and slippers ...... = 166.912 colouring substances 

} prepar Made-up articles of (not including crude 
products, n.e.s. oe 4,819,430 855,792) textile materials materials) .......- 50,205 7.258.969 

Manufactured articles, other than clothing 56,038 +~—«'79,591_«~Essential oils, _per- “te 

MGS | & shields 390,608 1,768,621 a heating, Sees cosmetics, 
Rae INR ER oc rearer ightin power, oaps and r 

otal. B. aveerks actors 27,884,023 102,846 976 lubricants & related product mee 638.087 26,604 
a? ener V. products, nes, .... 133,000 257,170 Fertilizers ........ 5,676 106,123 


1951 


Rubber & manufac- 
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Vegetables, roots & Manufactured pro- 
tubers, chiefly used ducts of cereals, 
fcr human food & chiefly for human 
their preparations, #000) (Pee re =— 30,867 
by Ul At cece ior ioicimne 57,622 309,351 Fruits & nuts, except 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & ollenutsia tyne 731,066 — 
preparations there- Vegetables, roots & 
of; spices .....-..- = 7,150 tubers, chiefly used 
Beverages & vinegars _— 30,466 ae human fons & 
| By; a 91,750 their preparations, 
ae ‘nuts and Tes ee 1,227,992 15,858 
kernels .......-.. 144,618 — Sugar & sugar con- 
Animal & vegetables fectionery ........ — 70,655 
oils, fats, greases & Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
waxes & their manu- preparations there- s 
factures, nes. ... 297,269 = GL NSPICeS! “rate 1,269,089 32,300 
Chemical elements & Beverages & vinegars 53,625 195,919 
compounds; phar- Tobacco ...... As _ 13,976 
maceutical products 21,900 175,120 Ojil-seeds, nuts and 
Dyeing, tanning and kernels) wicseseeecr — 166,518 
colouring substances Animal & Veetabice 
(not including crude cils, fats greases & 
Materials), edn slate —_ 787 waxes & their manu- 
Menuuizens. cpu <ates 54,600 — factures, n.e.s, ... — 308,292 
Pulp, paper & card- Chemical elements & 
board & manufac- compounds; phar- 
tures thereof ...--. = 64,814 maceutical products 1,409,423 64,693. 
Hides and skins and Dyeing, tanning and 
eetset | 3. em eenade 99,419 = colouring substances 
Textile fabrics and (not including crude 
small wares ...... == 4,924 materials) ........ 2,764,495 50,141 
Special and technical Essential oils, per- 
textile articles .... 7,505 33,568 fumery, ee 
Clothing and under- Soaps and relate 
ae textile MOLOGMGtS) wt wcrc a 5,045 148,155 
materials; hats of Fertilizers .......... 2,850,512 — 
all materials ...... — 100 BUbou Guencanniacs 
Made-up articles of tures thereof, nes. 482,975 26,675 
textile materials Wood, cork & manu- 
other than clothing 620,271 7 factures thereof 200,898 203,492 
Products for heating, Pulp, paper & card- 
lighting & power, board & manufac- 
A Es tures thereof ...... 3,184,224 20,645 
Products; N.e:Ss cance — 3,765 tides and skins and 
Non-metallie mines leather Sabo h. soot — 846,958 
rals, crude or sim- eiuresmounlens 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 38,000 3,893 wee not including 
Bethe ter ous @xbic se articles of clothing 6,000 24,727 
Spa tell Spe eens caper n= eet 72,807 = mTestile aiaferielescawi 
Bee eons ah 15g2 of simply prepared 74,800 2,007,641 
METAS, NES. sre. i) 2, 
Machinery, apparatus Bene Raley a 1,117,275 1,763,228 
i ex 
nie Pe cee small wares ...... 14,181,829 5,486,764 
Cals auM.€:S) vayee «tele —- 352,327 Special and technical 
Electrical machinery, textile articles 88,039 = 
apparatus and ap- Clething and under- 
PUAN CCS Seer Mee. oe vcr — 21,629 wear 24 SaaS 
Vehicles and_ trans- materials; a 
port equipment, n.e.s, _— 57,436 all materials)... -25 1,189,685 609,084 
Miscellaneous crude Clothing of leather & 
or simply prepared PUI he srkevers kere aoe — 1,700 
products, nes. .... 334,321 309,319 + Footwear: boots. shoes . 
Manufactured articles, and slippers ...... 21,920 134,903 
MEISE exdcalle eae ae -- 34.386 Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
"hOvalmeneeete ir cin ccde 1,990,324 1,727,996 other than clothing 228,979 33,621 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
JAPAN lubricants & related 
Articles Imports Exports products, n.e.s, sees 202,500 43,898 
$ Non-metallic mine- 
‘ rals, crude or sim- 
De koe ib 8.700 ply prepared, n.e.s. 1,817,472 — 
Teen nate ead : Potter and other 
Vale pieayere oe = 30 ae piedgets are 318,630 43,386 
Fishery products, for Manufactures of non- 
LOOGM mitoses ee 2,616,393 11,399 metallic minerals, 
Cereals” faawassceeee — 138,174 TNSt oe eeraweys renee unees 3,367 — 


tures thereof, n.e.s. 600 14,492 167 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof ... 1,595,917 142,272 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 
tures thereof ...... 459,746 239,627 
Hides and skins and 
Heather © vents 511,438 530 
Manufactures of lea- 
ther, not including 
articles of clothing 1,243 7,465 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 3,366,101 120,252 
Yarns & threads .... 49,620 117,930 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... 988 268 7,638 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 393413 197,592 
Clething and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials .. 20,747 1,190 
Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers ...... 100 2,950 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials - 
other than clothing 305,357 871,202 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s. .... _ 1,307,158 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 15,100 1,477,529 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products ..... 318,442 48.670 
Glass & glassware .. 350 530 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
NYS Nes ROME. ae 10,413 197,235 
Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
materials, © a0... 0 _— 3,200 
Ores, slag, cinder .... — 2,957,240 
Iron and steel ...... — 9,264,071 
Non- ferrous base 
metals e8is..:: 42,000 1,325,188 
Manufactures of base 
metals, nies! ......)yt 31,814 1,241,705 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
Callin.e:s: ae 8,500 1,677,580 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances; Ss. 2400! 4.350 1,945,827 
Vehicles and _ trans- 
port equipment, n.e.s. —_ 2,244,892 
Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.es, .... 4,857,928 564,478 
Manufactured articles, 
TLCS. eS St 2 1,532,185 1,339,673 
PLOtAlee. utes conus 41,834,296 61,451,517 
INDOCHINA 
Articles Imports Exports 
$ 
Fishery products, for 
HOO: WH cat aes 239,492 26,422 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
FOOG), SRO. cack — 60,955 
Fruits & nuts, except 
OMUtS vedas td 2,400 138,252 
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Precious metals and 
precious stones, 
pearls and articles 
made of these 
Materials oat 

Ores, slag, cinder ... 

Iron and steel 

Non - ferrous 
metals 

Manufactures cf base 
-metals, n.e.s. 2 

Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s, 

‘Eiectrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliancess 640... sae 

Vehicles and _ trans- 
port equipment, n.e.s. 

Miscellaneous crude 
or simply prepared 
products, n.es, .... 

Manufactured articles, 
n.eé.s. 


63,014 
7,638,157 
687,395 


848,001 


1,297,858 


117,369 
218,490 


539,983 


1,446,888 
49,144 473 


KOREA, SOUTH 
Articles Imports 
$ 


Chemical elements & 
compounds;  phar- 
maceutical products _— 

Textile fabrics and 
small wares ...... _— 


Otal’ & Menc cna — 


Articles 


Live animals, chiefly 
for food 
Meat & Preparations 
thereof 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey 
Fishery Eaects, for 
OO | ates ee RNS 
Cereals 


209,405 


272,856 


ntoeiens 669,470 
932,579 
a Resa 1,157,848 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
food 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Oll-nuts ee... nee 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers, chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
NOES eyes ove teveveone 
Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery “25.54: ¢85 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 
Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s. 
REODACCO) Breen d three: 
Qil-seeds, nuts and 
INCEDGIS? ea Sere 
Animal & vegetables 
oils, fats, greases & 
waxes & their manu- 
factures, nes, ... 
Chemical elements & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 


12,712 


448,279 


616,141 
23,250 


141,703 
310,683 


22,661 
212,421 


108,513 


7,745 


511,543 


8,836 
674,084 
249,000 


1,632,071 
14,500 


3,313 
139,780 


466,438 


462,388 
16,155,039 


Exports 
$ 


39,200 
153,455 


192,655: 


Exports 
$ 


3,260 
213,785 


160,983 
8,092 


356,852 
438 529 


190,084 
524,617 
119,671 
284,440 


8,117 
614,242 


203,250 


407,047 


‘ 
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Dyeing, tanning and PHILIPPINES 
a oe ee Articles is si ey 
not including crude 
materials) .... .- 61,947 1,018,292 Five animals, chiefly 
Essential oils, per- for food... int — 900 
furnery, cosmetics, Meat & Preparations 
Soaps and related thereof en syiheiewses — 235,384 
PYOGUCHS! ken sine' 24,892 483,321 Dairy products, eggs j 
Pertilizers 2 us... 3 6,919 560,315 and honey itn: .. ra —_— 1,017,252 
Rubber & manufac- Fishery products, for bal 
FOoRN Wee...) Jee Faas 181,094 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 145,137 239,491 woxkane ae 
ereals: s8 «0s Set _— 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 208,189 427,253 ce pag Pete 
Pulp, hg & a ne chiefly for human ae 
boar Msnuiges POG GMM ii cc oe OR _ E 
tures thereof 110,223 524,112 Bruits & nuts, except 
Hides and skins and cients: Bt ee: 2,500 168,327 
featherin 2epecc sn 165,002 = 43,261 Vegetables, roots & 
Manufactures of lea- tubers, chiefly used 
ther, not including fer human food & 
articles of clothing 2,516 5,642 their preparations, . 
Textile materials, raw TE:S)) ate eee = 582,275 
or simply prepared 221,470 276,239 Sugar & sugar con- 
Yarns & threads 26 860 77,732 fectionery, ....0s5. 257,400 118,208 
ae y ‘ ffee, tea, cocoa & 
Textile fabrics and epee ees. Hee ree ad 
small wares ...... S9;90Ais PTOS22 eae spices: Andsnes — 140,559 
Special and technical . ee = 10,120 
Meniile articles... 28,71 7aAuaeen ncvereees 47 "oneks ghey Sane 
Clothing and under- Oil-seeds, nuts and 
wear of Ue ta Kemelstamer, sen — 106,650 
materials; hats 0} Animal & vegetables 
all materials ...... Goj22s BUDE) “ne gues, creaeea ote 
Footwear: bocts, shoes waxes & their manu- 
and slippers ...... 3,026 34,449 factures, n.es. ... 265,760 64,873 
Made-up articles of Chemical elements & 
textile materials compounds; phar- 
other than clothing 122,199 100,994 maceutical products _ 151,663 
Products for heating, Dyeing, tanning and 
lighting & power colouring substances 
lubricants & related’ (not including crude 
products, nes, .... 45,445 1,166,837 een a ee = 115,587 
Non-metallic mine- hers perc oe i 
rals, crude or sim- : 4 H 
Soaps and related 
ply prepared n.e.s. 7,567 82,196 DISduCta ae net he = 57,530 
Pottery and other Rubber & manufac- 
clay products 2,108 45,950 tures thereof, n.e.s. ae 4,084 
Glass & glassware .. 13,275 47,156 Wood, cork & manu- 
Manufactures of non- Aone a ae 65,000 92,195 
metallic minerals, ‘ulp, paper card- 
HYO'S) sere a ye a 4,019 31,867 board & manufac- 
Iron and steel ...... 55,357 414866 __ tures thereof ...... — 683,112 
Nonferrous) ‘bias Hides and skins and 
4 ana Sie 235610 > RSGES igh Sey 57,000 
Manufactures of base ther, not including 
metals, TESS ot. 84 368 667,915 articles of clothing — 25,162 
Machinery, apparatus Textile materials, raw 
and appliances or simply prepared 286,202 7,600 
other than electri- Yarns & threads .... — 51,662 
Callen eis tease a. 13,793 316,780 Textile fabrics and 
E f : small Wares Wis... — 1,801,677 
Koei pera Special and technical 
ae UE Se Eye textile articles .... 65,850 7,200 
Pp. lances CREO 94,875 274,345 Clothing and under- 
Vehicles. and trans- wear of textile 
port equipment, n.e.s. 28,264 200,202 materials; hats of! 
Miscellaneous crude all materials ...... _ 658,920 
or simply prepared erraee = of 
roducts, n.es, .... extile materials 
a nes, 561,081 226,368 §~— ther than clothing x — 
anufactured articles, Products for heating 
N.e.s. © ¥ cayenne 3,625,272 860,995 lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
Total Merehandise 11 006,685 16,214,354 products, nes. .... 9,726 40 


2,933,751 


Gold and specie .. 
Grand Total 


'287,2 264 


11,793,949 16,214,354 
——— ply prepared, n.e.s. 


Non-metallic 
als, 


miner- 
crude or sim- 


= 27,200 
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Pottery and _ other Manufactures of lea- its 
clay products _ 49,557 ther, not including ect ry ee 2A12,023 585,505 

Glass & glassware .. _ 27,888 articles of clothing — 14,814 Vegetables, roots & 

Iron and steel ...... = 40,140 Textile materials, raw tubers, chiefly used 

Manufactures of base cr simply prepared 186,071 39,030 for human food & 
metals, NGS, ..me 910,000 739,936 Yarns and threads _ 96,605 their preparations, 

Machinery, apparatus Textile fabrics and n.e€.s, ae: Darcicieteet 503,631 779,402 
and appliances small wares ...... — 2,981,744 Sugar & sugar con- ‘ é 
other than electri- Special and- technical fectionery ss. cn 551,564 17,648 
cal, n.e-s. tte eee ae — 142,729 textile articles — 24,150 Coffee, tea, cocoa & 

Electrical machinery, Clothing and under- preparations there- 

4 hielo and ap- Oren wear of textile Of espicess un. ee 271,052 393.344 
Sera aes —_ i materials; hats of . i ar, : 

Vehicles and _trans- all materials ...... _ 786,894 = ti pbhibes” ieee deed 
port equipment, n.e.s, 435 8,150 Clothing of leather & Oil d avi gs Pe a aed 4 

Miscellaneous crude fur > ee oe a — 3,480 hasta ae TUES 4 OL) = 645.572 
or simply prepared Footwear: boots, shoes RAN ee vegetables : 
products, n.e.s. ... _— 191,196 and slippers .. — 5,551 oils. fats, greases & 

Manufactured articles, Made-up articles of Mmaresle: theinimante 
168: See SS Cee 1,000 335,147 textile materials factures n.e.s 39.681 6,584,808 

other than clothing — 127,883 = ‘@pamical alee he i eee 
sMotala’ Gob: deer 1,959,071 8,420,254 Products for heating, ecmpounds; _ phar- 
lighting & power, maceutical products 16,000,074 92,358 
lubricants & related Dyeing, tanning and 
THAILAND products, nes. ..-. — 1,842,583 colouring substances 
Articles Imports Exports Non-metallic miner- (not including crude 
$+ $ als, crude or sim- materials) ee 2.623431 678 
Meat & Preparations ply prepared, n.es. 437,829 3.072 essential oils, per- 
SRETECOL 9.65.6 sa 5's 28,000 5,300 Pottery and other fumery, cosmetics, 

Dairy products, eggs clay products aad 99,554 Soaps and related 
and honey ....-... — 27,000 Glass and glassware re 105,264 products ........ 720,296 475,379 

Fishery products, for Manufactures of non- Fertilizers ...... 1,378,404 = 
LOOK Mobic acres ates 661,142 211,158 metallic minerals, Rubber & reriace me 

Cereals se: Secon ceks 17,901,426 4,225 FACS ents Bre eracitys 18,000 6,040 tures thereof, n.e.s. 71 634 134 

Manufactured pro- Precious metals and Wood, cork & manu- 3 
ducts of cereals, phe eae laa re RE ee factures thereof 143,632 152,966 
chiefly for human pearls and articles Pulp, paper & card- 
food .....----++-- Se 54,478 Baten» Of these board & manufac- 

Fruits & nuts, except materials .....-.- IDO SIE AO tures thereof 866,014 24915 
Ollsnuts llecacralssh ae 14,495 272,429 Iron and steel = 21,470 tides and skins and ‘ 
Vegetables, roots & Ston=termous Bias Neather) 2 iiackene 186,912 28,200 

tubers, chiefly used metals .. -+.+-++:: a 13,350 \ranufactures of lea- 
for human food & Manufactures of base ther, not including 
their preparations, metals, nes -.- 7,100 452,914 articles of clothing 53,922 953 
MAsEtSs care cee ompsereits 494,562 472,140 Machinery, apparatus Textile materials, raw 

Sugar & sugar con- and appliances or simply prepared 268,351 1,119,620 
fectionery ........ 28,115 641,794 other than electri- Yarns and threads as 22,011 

Coffee, tea, cocoa & cal, n.e.s. = 10,644 Textile fabrics and 
preparations there- Electrical machinery, small wares 1,841,644 2,533,647 
afs) uspices =. .-20.-% 106,980 83,650 apparatus and ap- Special and technical 

Beverages & vinegars = 25,492; pliancess ieee ie: er 110,501 textile articles 305,522 1,626 

Feeding stuffs for Vehicles and — trans- Clothing and under- 
animals, n.e.s, — 2.310 port equipment, & wear of textile 

STODACCO! aateeliarn =e — 4,582 NES, ses eeeeeeees = 39,310 materials; hats of 

Oil-seeds, nuts and Miscellaneous crude all materials 573,884 230,262 
kernels’) faite = 252,451 3,940 cr simply prepared f Clothing of leather- & 

Animal & vegetables products, n.e Ss... 344,349 340,113 fue oc ee eee 14,541 ee 
oils, fats, greases & Manufactured articles, inhapy wRIR: Boots shoes 
waxes & their manu- NES. 6. esses eee 12,419 361,899 and slippers ...... 26,304 103,013 
factures, n.e.s. ... 542,147 30,990 Made-up articles of 

Chemical elements & Tctal Merchandise 22,905.312' 10,116,620 textile materials 
compounds; _phar- Gold and specie .. se 137,110 other than clothing 34,677 5,150 
maceutical products 176,457 495,224 Grand Total ..... 22,905,312 10,253,730 Products for heating, 

Dyeing, tanning and lighting & power, 
colouring substances lubricants & related 
(not including crude U.S. A. products, n.e.s, .. 1,607,607 1,627 
materials) “ol — 394,008 : q Non-metallic mine- 

Essential oils, per- Articles Imports Exports rals, crude or sim- 
fumery, cosmetics, $ ply prepared, n.e.s. 130,191 90 
Soaps and related Meat & Preparations Pottery and other 
products re —_— 43,672 thereof 5 68 752 416,219 clay products 5,078 248900 

Rubber & manufac- Dairy products, eggs Class and glassware .. 110,261 3,563 
tures thereof, n.e.s. _— 3,649 and honev ; 218,520 73.641 Manufactures of non- 

Weod, cork & manu- Fishery products, ‘for metallic minerals, 
factuyes thereof 821,018 9,218 LOOGIMG sete c Neto erence ease 2,892,123 575,173 TRESS Wechrarlaceencuecse 322,223 21,341 

Pulp, paper & card- Cereals Si 11,167 = Precious metals and 
board & manufac- Manufactured - pro- precious stanes, 
tures thereof — 128,354 ducts of cereals, pearls and articles 

Hides and skins and chiefly for human made of these 
leather 840,391 3,782 ToOdMe ase cee 301,754 67,334 mEWAR NEY  sanooogs 14,730 194,722 
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Ores, slag, cinder 
Iron and steel 
Non - ferrous 
metals 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
cal, n.e.s, 
Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances, 
Vehicles 
port 
n.e.s. 
Miscellaneous 
products, n.e.s, .... 
Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


and _ trans- 
equipment, 


Tctal 


3,263,340 
60,000 
867,440 


2,294,235 


1,137,744 


1,380,725 
1,063,789 
5,990,359 


54,544,453 


INDONESIA 


Articles 


Meat & Preparations 
thereof -.fV 2.88 
Dairy products, eggs 
and honey ...... 
Fishery products, for 
Tood PO see 
Manufactured pro- 
ducts of cereals, 
chiefly for human 
PO0G' S| ances 
Fruits & nuts, except 
Oil nuts: J ees es 
Vegetables, roots & 
tubers; chiefly used 
for human food & 
their preparations, 
T):CS: Wel Bee clay. sivnsieres 


Imports 


101,199 


‘ 
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109,200 


364,407 
227,051 
4 


450 
5,540,122 
3,751,156 

25,513,830 


Exports 
$ 


735 
90 
42,704 


8,062 
27,824 


101,170 


Sugar & sugar con- 
fectionery ........ 
Coffee, tea, cocoa & 
preparations there- 
of; spices 
Beverages & vinegars 


Feeding stuffs for 
animals, n.e.s, 
Tobacco .6. sew nes 


Oil-seeds, nuts and 
kernels ; 
Chemical siemones & 
compounds; phar- 
maceutical products 
Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring substances 
(not including crude 
materials), .o..02-e 
Essential oils, per- 
fumery, cosmetics, 
Soaps and related 
products 
Rubber & manufac- 
tures thereof, n.e.s. 
Wood, cork & manu- 
factures thereof 
Pulp, paper & card- 
board & manufac- 

tures thereof 
Hides and skins and, 
leather 
Textile materials, raw 
or simply prepared 
Yarns & threads ... 
Textile fabrics and 
small wares 
Special and technical 
textile articles .... 
Clothing and under- 
wear of textile 
materials; hats of 
all materials 


3,960 


990,814 


2,800 


307,285 


11,600 
8,699 
12,238 


60 
56 


620 


641,222 


246,023 


53,259 


8,719 


1,086,228 
17,500 


57,765 
591,068 


3,140,058 


3,950 


2,853,626 


Footwear: boots, shoes 
and slippers 
Made-up articles of 
textile materials 
other than clothing 
Products for heating, 
lighting & power, 
lubricants & related 
products, n.e.s, 
Non-metallic mine- 
rals, crude or sim- 
ply prepared, n.e.s. 
Pottery and _ other 
clay products 
Glass and glassware 
Manufactures of non- 
metallic minerals, 
Des VON ee 
Iron and steel .... 
Nen-ferrous base 
metals Foie 
Manufactures of base 
metals, n.e.s. : 
Machinery, apparatus 
and appliances 
other than electri- 
eal, n.e.s, 


Electrical machinery, 


apparatus and ap- 
pliances. 


Vehicles and trans- 


port equipment, 
NGS ero eoceieas 
Miscellaneous crude 


or simply prepared 
products, n.e.s, 


Manufactured articles, 
n.e.s. 


June 21 


= 95,800 


5,674,336 = 


— 17,880 


a 45,946 
— 285,334 


Bats 3,736 
oe 60,768 
a 18,000 
— 1,949,210 


— 76,650 


a 245,177 
=: 99,462 


571,079 280,777 


— > 1,269,703: 


7,678,300 13,200,025 


